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The business day starts in the bathroom 


5 BULK of the world’s business is transacted 


before noon, by men who reach their offices fit 
and full of energy, says a shrewd observer of men 
and affairs. What other room is more worthy of the 
beauty that soothes and the convenience that saves 
time and tempers than the one in which the day 


begins? If other proof of prot from Crane plumb- 





ing beauty and quality is needed, ask a Realtor how 
much it adds to a building’s value. . . . The Crane 
Budget Plan now puts Crane plumbing within 
reach of all on easy monthly terms. Your archi- 
tect will help you plan. For installation, see a Crane 
Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always a highly 


skilled master plumber or heating contractor. 











“a CRAN E«- 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General OSices: 836S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 
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JULY 15, 1930 


‘Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Sunshine has begun to shine 
through the business clouds. 


Don’t sell stocks short. Nor com- 
modities. 

Why not a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against gloom? 


Cheap money will find a way. 


Hoover has donned fighting togs. 
Hurrah! 


Anti-trust laws have become anti- 
prosperity. 

Nature may cure farm surpluses. 
The Farm Board can't. 


Don't be a quitter. 


Cal. has taken his own advice: 
Work. He’s now a columnist. 


Even at its deepest the ocean has a 
bottom. 

To our leaders: Employ your 
brains to cure unemployment—or to 
care for it. 

Some day Wall Street will go te 
the opposite extreme. 

The tariff is already off the front 
page. 


Strengthen your selling. 


Silver’s fall will eventually help 
the Orient to rise. 

A prediction: We will have a rea- 
sonably Happy New Year. 

The present need is not for bigger 
pay envelopes but more of them. 


Has the Senate become senile? 


Keep plugging! 
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HISTORY 
IN THE MAKING 


where histe 
was made!.. 


... the 85 story 
EMPIRE STATE 


On the southwest corner of 
Sth Avenue and 34th Street 
... where William Waldorf 
and Colonel Astor lived, and 
where they later built the 
famous Waldorf-Astoria. . . 
here, the loftiest building yet 
conceived is climbing to- 
ward the sky. 


Empire State is located, de- 
signed and equipped to at- 
tract leaders of business. It 
is centrally situated near ail 
transportation lines, spaci- 
ously planned, and equipped 
with every comfort .. . in- 
cluding Sturtevant ventila- 


From the basements to the base of 
the tower, the air in this building 
will always be comfortable, healthful, 
refreshing. 52 Sturtevant Silentvane 
Fans will circulate 40 tons of air a 
minute, every minute of the day. 


Empire State is the latest addition to 
the distinguished list of New York’s 


Urlevani 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 





Empire State Building, New York City. President: Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith. Architects: Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, New York. Builders: 
Starret Bros., Inc., New York. Engineers: Meyer, Strong & Jones, 
New York. Heating and Vent. lating Contractors: Baker Smith & Co. 
tion. New York. 


Sturtevant-equipped buildings ...a 
list that includes the New York Life, 
Western Union, 40 Wall Street and 
the Chrysler. Every construction en- 
terprise, above or under ground, can 
be equipped with dependable Sturte- 
vant apparatus exactly suited to the 
particular requirements. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Main Offices: 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., Chicago, 
San Francisco. Branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


66 

Tue Morgans form the 
Food Trust,’ “the Morgans enter the 
super-power field,’ and_ similarly 
pulse-stirring headlines have kept the 
public interested in the achievements 
of the great banking partnership at 
No. 23 Wall Street. These interpre- 
tations, in the literal sense, do not 
happen to be true. What actually 
have been the commitments of the 
Morgan firm in the utility and other 
fields and their attitude with respect 
to public questions involved will be 
set forth in a forthcoming article 
by B. C. Forbes about the rise of 
the masterly banker and Morgan 
partner, Thomas W. Lamont. 


The financial and business world 
knows the banker but for Forses’ 
readers will be set forth as well the 
other personality that has won so 
many friends for this son of a poor 
Methodist minister who was to be- 
come internationally famous as the 
traveling member of the world’s 
most powerful banking group. 


‘6 

Tue significance of trade 
associations have been touched upon 
before but that the Government 1s 
still heartily in favor of theif op- 
erations is further evident from a 
recent statement of Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
He said in his incisive way that it 
was the mass action that the trade 
associations made possible that has 
preved invaluable in movements like 
that initiated last Fall by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s conference to stimu- 
late industry and trade and to im- 
prove business. ‘Trade associations, 
however, have more normal func- 
tions for their memberships. The 
success of the simplified practice 
movement for the elimination ot 
waste in production and distribution 
through cutting out unnecessary va- 
rieties, sizes, dimensions, grades, 
etc., has been made possible by such 
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NEW EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


for men who want to arrive in 5 years 


instead of in 10 or 20 




































































A 44-page booklet called “What an Executive Should 


Know”? describes this new training. Send for it. 


HE important new Business 
Courses of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, just announced, should be 
investigated by every able man who 
wants to make a substantial business 
success in the years immediately ahead. 
Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will not 
be interested in this typeof training. It is 
offered to the kind of men who want to 
become officers of their companies or go 
into business for themselves. It is not 
“specialized”’ training in the usual sense. 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
teaches only one specialty —the highest 
paid, the least crowded. That specialty 
is Executive Management. 


Their experience—condensed 
for your use 


The new Modern Business Course and 
Service is a management course. Repre- 
senting the condensed experience of the 
best business brains in the country, it 
offers comprehensive, tangible help to 
executives in meeting the difficult busi- 
ness conditions of today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


For those who cannot yet qualify for 
this, shorter Courses have been prepared 
in Production, Marketing and Finance. 
These, too, are management Courses. 
“In these days when business is re- 
plete with complex problems,” George 
M. Verity, Chairman of the Board of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, 
wrote recently, “business management 
has become a profession which only the 
trained student can hope tomaster. Your 
new program of practical training can be 
invaluable to any executive-minded man 
who is serious about his own future.” 


Prominent contributors 


Among the business leaders who have 
contributed to this new training are: 


AuFrEep P. S.ioan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


F. Epson Ware, President, Armour and 
Company. 


Hon. Wit H. Hays, President, 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising. 


Joun T. Mappen, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. 


Dr. Jutius Kier, The Assistant Secretary, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


GrorceE Ba.tpwin, Vice. President, 
General Electric Company. 


Husert T. Parson, President, 
F. W. Woolworth Company. 


Davin Sarnorr, President, 
Radio Corporation of America. 


Dexter S. KrmsBat1, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University. 
The facts are free 

We invite you to send for the facts in a 
newly published booklet. It should be 
read by every man who wants to arrive 
in the next 5 years, instead of in 10 or 20. 
It is well worth an hour of your time. 

“What an Executive Should Know” 
will be sent you by mail, without obliga- 
tion, if you will simply mail the coupon 
for your copy. 


INSTITUTE 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 381 Astor Place New York City. (In Canada address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto. ) Send me, without obligation, 
the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 





Name 


Business Address 





Business Position 








Type of Business. 
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FORT WORTH THE GATLWAY 
MOWEST TEXAS AND THE 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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Fort Worth leads the 
| Southwest in the value 
| of manufactured prod- 
ucts 
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BECAUSE IT IS— 


The center of the greatest cotton produc- 
ing region in the world. 


The center of the greatest oil producing 
region in the world. 


: The largest livestock market in the South. 
The largest packing center in the South. 


; The largest terminal grain market in the ; 
South. 


asaaoe 


The largest railroad center in the South- 
west. 


With an unlimited supply of natural gas; power 3 
rates as low or lower than at any other city in 
the Southwest; unexcelled transportation facili- > 
ties; an abundant supply of native white labor; 
a bountiful water supply; an ideal climate and 
the most rapidly developing consuming territory 
in the country. 


wey 


, FORT WORTH IS DOMINANT AS 
; A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 


wT 
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3 1 TRUNK LINES 


ORT WORTH 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 










CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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understanding. The outstanding ex- 
amples of these co-operative methods 
will be given in a succeeding issue 
of Fores. 


Lecistative panaceas 
for the farmer will do more harm 
than good, has been the contention 
of conservative business men and 
some staunch farm friends. Prof. 
James E. Boyle, of Cornell, in 
ForBEs, was among the first to show 
the difficulties that would confront 
the Farm Board by its hasty action 
in trying to peg the prices of wheat 
and cotton. The farmer, like the rest 
of us, is caught in the same process 
of transition as the retailer, the 
wholesaler, the manufacturer and ap- 
parently there is no arbitrary way 
to stop the mechanizing process. The 
same situation has faced the indus- 
trialist for the last quarter century. 
The solution lies in increasing effi- 
ciency and economy. Census returns 
for 1930 show that the movement 
away from the farm and less fertile 
area is continuing. Some further 
deductions of this process of change 
will be given in forthcoming issues. 


Tue Executive Offices of 
the White House, damaged to the ex- 
tent of $100,000 last Christmas Eve, 
are now occupied by President 
Hoover and his secretaries after com- 
plete modernization has taken place. 
The arrangement of the Executive 
Offices has not been changed. In- 
stallations in the way moderating the 
temperature and humidity have been 
made that will enable the President 
and his staff to do their important 
work with a minimum of discom- 
fort. 

This development has much more 
significance than.to make our Chief 
Executive better able to bear the bur- 
dens of his position for it offers a 
new outlet for the electrical indus- 
try. The effect of this will be 
touched on in zr article by Lawrence 
Saunders. 


Menrcers have been held 
to blame for many things, unemploy- 
ment usually, upsetting the whole- 
salers, putting the small storekeeper 
out of business. It is refreshing 
therefore to find that after this ready 
acceptance of doom by so many that 
a group of intelligent business men 
have demonstrated that the indepen- 
dent is as good as he ever was and 
can make money if he will co-oper- 
ate. Just how this can be done will 
be told in a forthcoming article by 
Neil M. Clark. 
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ART IS GOOD BUSINESS 
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Freiminary sketch, Empire-State Building, New York City. Unaer construc- 

tion on the site of the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, 

Architects. Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc., Builders. Cut-Stone Contractors, 

Wm. Bradley & Sons, James Gillies & Sons, J. J. Spurr & Sons, B. A. & 
G. N. Williams. 


The building world 


discovers 

















Scene in “Dark Hollow” Quarry, Bedford, In- 
diana, from which stone for the Empire-State 
Building ts being taken, 


ODERN American business has made an 
important discovery. People prefer to live 
and work in beautiful buildings. 


This explains in large degree why the best of 
modern commercial building is in natural stone. 
Select any city you please, a study of its newer 
buildings will reveal the tremendous swing to 
Indiana Limestone. This dense, fine-grained, 
light-colored natural stone is easily worked, yet 
practically everlasting. A large majority of the 
prize-winning buildings of recent years are built 
of Indiana Limestone. 


These and other well-designed Indiana Lime- 
stone structures have proved unusually profit- 
able. They attract the best tenants, thus insuring 
steady income. Where land values are high, 
owners take every precaution to insure a build- 
ing’s “drawing power.” 


Low exterior upkeep cost is another factor in 
this trend toward Indiana Limestone. Walls faced 
with this fine natural stone require no costly 
cleaning. And the permanence of the stone 
structure makes it rank high in investment value. 


Most of the Indiana Limestone used today 
comes from the quarries of Indiana Limestone 
Company. A consolidation of 24 companies, with 
assets exceeding $46,000,000, this firm is able to 
supply Indiana Limestone anywhere at moderate 
prices. 


Write for brochure 


Whatever your interest in building, write for a 
brochure telling you more about the increasing 
use of natural stone in modern building. Address 
Dept.1777, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY tectve ofice: Tribune Tower, Chics 
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INTERNATIONAL 


ELECTROPRINT 


.... the only fully automatic, Suny 


electric time stamp - - - - 


a Oh LCM PCL lee 


ERE is just the time stamp you’ve been waiting for— 

a husky, compact and durable machine that is completely 
automatic and electrically operated, (from A. C. or D. C.). 
There is no handle to hit, nor delicate trigger mechanism to 
get out of order. A mere touch of the finger does the 
work. The legible, printed time record of an International 
Electroprint on every letter, telegram, order, or other business 
paper in your office or factory is your insurance against the 
| loss of time and money through carelessness, negligence, and 
| irresponsibility. 


| May we not tell you more about it? Write or 
i bhone the International man in your vicinity. 
. He will gladly furnish you with complete details. 
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EVERY UNIT UNIFORM 
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Ser Business Machines Corporation 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL OFFICES CANADIAN DIVISION 
270 Broadway International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
New York, N. Y 300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto, 
> a . 






Ont., Canada 
Offices and service stations in all the principal cities of the world 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By The EDITOR 


HOOVER’S RESIDENT HOOVER'S stock 
STOCK seems to have kept pace with 
ALSO NEAR the painful decline in Wall Street 
BOTTOM? stocks and in prices of farm 


commodities. Were the writer per- 
mitted to make a prediction, it would be that com- 
modity prices as well as stocks, including Hoover’s stock, 
have about touched bottom. The Republicans having re- 
ceived—and not repudiated—claim for the “Coolidge 
Boom,” it is natural that they should be given credit—or 
discredit—for what has happened under Hoover. Inci- 
dentally, most of what has happened doubtless would have 


happened whether Coolidge or Al Smith or someone else 


had occupied the White House: the time had come to pay 
the piper for the wild dance the country had overlong 
indulged in. 

The sobering-up process, however, has been quite 
thorough. Inflation has been supplanted by deflation. 
Recovery probably will come first in securities, stimulated 
by abnormally cheap money. Industrial and general busi- 
ness recovery may come next. Then we may see a rise 
in Hoover’s stock. Heretofore the breaks have been 
against him. He himself was somewhat mugwumpish until 
very recently, thus playing into the hands of those who 
always contended that he lacked magnetic leadership quali- 
ties. His tariff action and message didn’t improve his 
popularity ;-but he exhibited fighting spirit in his veto of 
the plunderous Veterans Pension Bill and in his uncom- 
promising attitude on the Naval Treaty. Also in his in- 
sistence on his Commission on Law Observance. 

The chances are that before long Hoover will begin to 
get a few favorable breaks, and that his stock will rise 
when Wall Street’s stocks, commodity prices, employment 
and general prosperity rise. It is extremely doubtful, 


however, whether this rise will come in time to rescue 
Republicans from punishment at the November polls. 





BIG OME of the biggest corpora- 
CANCELLERS tions in the country are guilty 
MAKING of doing things calculated to ac- 
MISTAKE centuate depression and alarm. 


They are carrying retrenchment to 
extremes. One example is their wholesale cancellation of 
contracts. This publication, in common with other busi- 
ness periodicals, has had contracts abrogated by corpora- 
tions of the first magnitude. An order is not an order, 
apparently, in these days when pessimism is given un- 
bridled rein. If some of our strongest business organiza- 
tions feel that their white-livered action is the acme of 
business statesmanship, then the rank and file cannot be 
blamed for paring to the bone every expenditure and for 
nervously throwing their stock holdings on the market at 
panicky prices. 

In face of the funk exhibited by many very large com- 
panies, is it not too much to expect business and financial 
commentators to write reassuringly? Happily, some of 


- us try to look beyond the immediate present. 


Only triumphs reached through tribulation thrill. 
Doing nothing undoes a man. 


He does not know happiness whose heart doesn’t daily 
radiate warm goodwill towards his fellowmen. 


Pursue only happiness and you never catch up. 


We all pull others—forward or backward, down or up. 
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SHOULD ORBES presents in this issue 
EXECUTIVES comments on the General Elec- 
HELP OUT tric Company’s new Unemployment 
UNEMPLOYED? Plan by heads of various large 


enterprises. In normal times con- 
tributions to the fund are to be made, at the rate of one 
per cent. of wages received, only by those voluntarily 
electing to join it, and, in equal amount, by the company. 
But during spells of severe unemployment, emergencies, 
every executive’s salary, every salary, may be levied upon 
to the extent of one per cent. So far as known this is 
an innovation. Heretofore unemployment contributions 
have come from workers and company treasuries. Gerard 
Swope, president of General Electric, is mainly respon- 
sible, I understand, for this unique phase of the com- 
pany’s plan. 

At the request of ForsEs many corporation heads have 
written for complete copies of the plan in order to study 
it thoroughly. One of America’s foremost industrialists, 
noted for his liberality towards workers and associates, 
after explaining that he had not had opportunity to give 
the General Electric plan “sufficient thought to prove a 
valuable critic,” adds: 


“In principle I dislike any plan that exacts a contribution from 
all employees for the benefit of those who are in need. If the 
plan is to be made successful it must have the participation of all 
the employees, otherwise the improvident and unfortunate will not 
be members when the time of need arrives. 

“T have always thought it best to make plans of insurance volun- 
tary rather than mandatory. This same objection will be raised by 
others. However, knowing the failure of voluntary plans, I am 
heartily in sympathy with the General Electric Company’s plan 
which, notwithstanding the objection recited, must prove a step 
in the right direction. In this plan the employees receive the benefit 
of their own contribution plus an equal contribution on the part 
of the company. This in itself is an advantage that no employee 
should refuse to accept.” 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, is 
among those interested in studying the plan. He remarked 
to me: 


“I am in favor, as I think all employers should be, of anything 
that will promote the interests of our employees, irrespective of 
position or irrespective of circumstances. It is something that we 
owe them and, if properly taken and developed, it should not be 
looked upon as an expense but rather as an added instrument of 
increased efficiency and effectiveness.” 


The head of a great banking institution, after remark- 
ing that they had been able to go through several crises 
and periods of depression without reducing their staff, 
and after explaining that their policy always had been 
“to maintain a sound credit policy, conservative in times 
of boom and courageous in times of crisis and depression,” 
observes : 


“With respect to the general field of industry we are, of course, 
very sympathetic to plans designed to take away the fear and 
hardship which the possibility or the reality of unemployment 
brings. There is a desirable middle course between the dole system 
of England, which has made the British labor market so inflexible 
that necessary readjustments cannot be made, and the hire and fire 
system which the least progressive American industries employ 
too much. Labor suffers along with the country as a whole from 
the English system. We undoubtedly can avert a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering by a greater corporate concern regarding 
this problem in our country.” 


Fores invites comments either on the General Electric 
plan or on any other phase of the problem of unemploy- 
ment and its solution. 


Staying power is paying power. 


FORBES for 
CORPORATION 


WHEN stocks were booming 
EXECUTIVES few corporation heads dared 
BUYING to recommend, at least in private 
OWN STOCKS conversation, purchase of their 


stocks. Not a few of them frankly 
declared that neither conditions nor prospects warranted 
the soaring quotations then ruling. Almost every corpora- 
tion executive I have talked with lately has declared most 
emphatically that the shares of his own company are sell- 
ing at unwarrantedly low prices. Some of these executives 
have not only purchased all they could pay for outright, 
but, so strong is their faith that an advance must occur, 
that they have borrowed funds in order to increase their 
holdings. 
This “tip” is passed on to you with every confidence in 
its soundness. 


Any fool can fall down the ladder. 


The soldierer is a deserter. 


TEMPER ROBABLY the majority of 
BUSINESS employers could, should they 
WITH choose to become ruthless, dispense 
MERCY with either a small or a considerable 


number of employees. Many con- 
cerns lost no time, after the panic, in throwing workers 
on the street—every worker that could, by hook or by 
crook, be spared. Other employers waited until dwindling 
demand forced their hands. Some others have been more 
humane. Instead of wholesale dismissals, they have ex- 
ercised managerial ingenuity to provide as much employ- 
ment as possible. I understand that some of those who 
have exercised consideration are now disposed to wield 
the axe because business recovery has been slower than 
expected in making its appearance. Several railroads are 
mentioned. 

This is essentially a time when business should be 
tempered with mercy. It is next to impossible for dis- 
charged workers to find other employment. That is one 
consideration—one worthy of serious thought. Another 
consideration is that the bottom probably has been reached 
in many directions. Executives who up till now have been 
governed by humaneness should think twice before *be- 
coming cold-blooded. Solvency is, of course, essential, 
and dividends are tremendously desirable. But if industry 
and business should demonstrate that they are governed 
solely by mercenary selfishness, then heaven help them 
when the rank and file of voters get opportunity to register 
their resentment. If industry and business are foolish 
enough to make the public feel that they care only for 
their own aggrandizement regardless of the misery they 
reflect upon others, a day of reckoning must assuredly 
be expected. 

The present is an ideal occasion for tempering business 
with mercy, and thus convincing the people that business 
ranks human beings ahead of dividends. In the long run, 
dividends will not suffer, but will benefit from such a 
course. 
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Well! Well! Look Who’s Coming Back! 











THE OLD VEN falling prices, always 
DOLLAR rated the enemy of prosperity, 
COMING carry a few advantages. What has 
BACK been happening in the United States 


since agricultural prices, mineral 
prices, stock prices and prices for almost everything imag- 
inable hit the toboggan? The rise in prices incited extrav- 
agance, laziness, inefficiency, flabbiness. Falling prices have 
brought general housecleaning. Industry promptly went 
on a rigid diet. Every business concern set about eliminat- 
ing unnecessary costs. Economy has displaced extrava- 


gance. Efficiency has chased out inefficiency. Industrious- 
ness has displaced laziness. Wild speculation which proved 
so intoxicating, has been followed by the proverbial cold, 
grey dawn—and by painstaking saving. National and in- 
dividual effort has been quickened. Our descent to a lower 
cost-level has enhanced our ability to compete in world 
markets. Also, the purchasing power of wage-earners still 
receiving pay envelopes has been substantially increased. 
Along with the return of old-fashioned virtues is coming 
the return of the old-fashioned dollar—although it has 
taken disagreeable weather to instigate the journey. 
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DO YOU O you possess the catalysis of 
HAVE THE friendship? A neighbor and 
CATALYSIS friend, M. H. Roberts, highly 


OF FRIENDSHIP? learned in chemistry and engineer- 

ing, has written something “differ- 
ent” on the world-old but ever-living subject of forming 
friends. Thus: “Many analogies can be found between 
chemical actions and reactions and human performances. 
Take, for example, the result of introducing a catalytic 
agent into the lives of two gases, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
at opposite poles as gases and having no natural affinity ; 
yet, note this when the right catalytic agent comes in 
contact with them (say, uranium or other element, or a 
rare earth), ammonia is formed. Why? Because through 
finding a common point of contact they have achieved 
mutual respect and have formed a productive partnership. 
Or if a non-edible oil be placed in a vat and a nickel grid 
is submerged and hydrogen passed through it, the oil 
becomes edible and is used for a hundred and one cooking 
purposes. The soil is the catalytic agent which draws 
from the acorn the sturdy oak. 

“So it seems to me that friendship is a chemical reac- 
tion in two human souls who have found the right cat- 
alyzer to bring them together in mutual admiration and 
respect. I believe that the basis of any true friendship ts 
respect. The catalytic agent may be different in different 
cases. It may be a golf game, a similar attitude toward 
bridge, a gift of story-telling, wit, kindness, courtesy, 
understanding, loyalty, hospitality, scientific achievements, 
simplicity, or it may be a refreshing dissimilarity of 
tastes; but there is a catalyzer ready to form a real 
friendship between you and any other human being—if— 
and this is a big if—one or the other is willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices. And here is the other element of 
friendship—mutual self-sacrifice, a good, old-fashioned 
word that is rapidly going out of style. 

“When we see a man with a wide circle of friends— 
friends in various walks of life, friends of his own age, 
younger friends, older friends, influential friends, humble 
friends—we see a man who has cultivated so many sides 
of his complex soul that he has no difficulty in finding the 
right catalytic agent to bring him in contact with all con- 
ditions of men. His whole personality becomes more 
fluid and vibrates in ever closer unison with the majestic 
forces of cosmos. Friendship is a big thing. It is the 
basis on which many big business deals are put through. 
It is the reason why any man is where he. is to-day. The 
man of many real friendships is a man to be admired and 
emulated. He has learned to live.” 

How is it with you? 





Leading Employers Contribute to Our Next Issue Their Thoughts 


FORBES for 


CYRUS CURTIS YRUS H. K. CURTIS is be. 


THINKS ing forced to the conclusion 
FIGURES that figures lie. The veteran pub- 
DO LIE lisher of best-selling periodicals and 


high-grade newspapers recently cele- 
brated—or, rather, had—his eightieth birthday; but to 
my note of congratulation, he pens this reply from his 
delightful yacht, Lyndonia: “Thank you for your very 
kind note. I am no more eighty than you are, except in 
the figures, which I am beginning to believe do lie. I have 
been told that I was born in 1850, but that has nothing 
to do with my age.” An accompanying photograph shows 
the Lyndonia, in Camden, Me., harbor, “in a climate that 
keeps one young,” postscripts “A Man from Maine.” 

If any man is entitled to claim that he is not as old as 
his years, it is Cyrus Curtis. He continues sprightly, 
bodily and mentally. He retains his youthful zest for 
life and living, his keen interest in the affairs of the world 
and in his own multiplying newspaper and magazine enter- 
prises, his quiet but twinkling humor, his relish for un- 
trumpeted philanthropy. 

Perhaps a word about how Mr. Curtis built up his 
colossal business without sacrificing his health or neglect- 
ing his constantly widening circle of friends might be 
helpfully suggestive to other executives. After he had 
toiled strenuously to lay solid foundations and had reached 
the stage where he could develop an organization, Mr. 
Curtis shed all routine duties and devoted nearly all his 
time to looking around for the right kind of men—and 
then gave them wholehearted support and warm encour- 
agement. “Get the right men, then things will go right,” 
he told me years ago. He spent relatively little time in 
his office; he believed, rather, in being constantly out 
rubbing shoulders and matching minds with others. After 
his early severe struggles were over, he purposely refused 
to let business worries depress him. He habitually looked 
on the bright side of things. At home, he relaxed com- 
pletely, revelling especially in music and indulging his 
own marked talent for organ-playing. 

Thus, though now past fourscore years, he still enjoys 
sound health, still enjoys co-operating with his associates 
towards greater achievements, still enjoys life, still en- 
joys friends—and still enjoys giving his friends enjoyment. 

Are the rest of us following as sensible a course as 
Cyrus Curtis? 


To move ahead, be steadfast. 


The small customer of to-day may be your biggest cus- 
tomer some day—if you treat him right. 


on General Electric’s Unemployment Plan and Other Plans for 


Establishing Better Relations with Wage Earners—See page 17 
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Poll Shows Executives’ 


Favorite Stocks 


Over 1,000 Corporation Heads Queried on Future Market 


Prospects — Sentiment Swings 


HE sixth circulation of ForBEs 
Quarterly Stock Questionnaire 
was dispatched to leading busi- 
ness executives throughout the coun- 
try in June and has met with its 
usual good response. As in previous 
editions of this series of question- 
naires on the stock market each ex- 
ecutive was asked to name the five 
listed stocks which in his personal 
opinion had the best chances of mar- 
ket appreciation over the next few 
months. The questionnaire also asked 
the opinion of the executive as to 
whether he thought that stock prices 
in general would be higher, lower or 
irregular in the coming months. 
Each edition of the questionnaire 
is sent to a fixed list of about 1,000 
business leaders made up of the 
presidents or presiding officers of 
corporations whose stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
or the New York Curb Exchange. 


N tabulating the returns the usual 

process has been followed. The 
individual stocks named by the indi- 
vidual executives as their five favor- 
ites have been scored according to 
their standing in the choice of such 
executives. 

Out of the stocks which received 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 





Winners of FORBES Sixth 
Quarterly Stock 


Questionnaire 
1. American Tel. & Tel..... 1,030 
Oy Wye SN eb eeedacass 770 
3. General Electric......... 560 
4. Standard Oil of N. Jersey. 380 
5. General Motors......... 270 
6. Anaconda Copper........ 260 
7. Electric Bond & Share... 250 
8. United Corporation...... 230 
9. Radio Corporation....... 220 
10. Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. 200 





one vote or over a total of a little 
over 50 individual stocks received a 
score of 50 or over. Since this list 
is still too large for comfortable 
analysis it has been further weeded 
out and only the leading stocks are 
included in our published results. 
The following list shows the first 31 
winners as compiled from the re- 
turns of Forses Sixth Quarterly 
Stock Questionnaire. This list in- 


Toward Food Stocks 


cludes only the stocks which received 
a bracket or even score of 70 points 
or more. 


Bracket 

Company Score 

1. American Tel. & Tel.......... 1,030 
Be i Scikakadtawsaceshses 770 
3. General Electric..........ssse0% 560 
4. Standard Oil of N. J.......... 380 
ie ee eS 270 
6. Anaconda Copper.............. 260 
7. Electric Bond & Share........ 250 
8. United Corporation............. 230 
9, Radio Corporation... ..2. +. .0.0:+0. 220 
10. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg... 200 
UR oe ee 190 
eB ee 180 
13. Consolidated Gas............... 170 
BA: ACE AON sx oc ss sac08canee 160 
15. Kennecott Copper.............. 160 
16. Pennsylvania R. R........ .... 150 
17. Bethlehem Steel................ 140 
18. National Dairy Products........ 130 
UR eS OT a a 120 
20. Standard Oil of Ind..........%. 120 
21. Allied Chemical............00 110 
22. Borden Company... ....ccicceves 110 
23. United Aircraft.............000 110 
24. Texas Corporation............. 100 
i EE, os ccna heénsnecees nak 90 
Ee i ae err rere 90 
27. Commonwealth & Southern...... 80 
28. Hershey Chocolate..........00. 80 
29. International Harvester......... 80 


30. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 70 
Sh. Aserican “TOWROOO «2a. 0.060<00%'s' 70 
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In analyzing the results of the cur- 
rent contest with respect to the ten 
winners, the race for prime honors 
does not appear to be as near com- 
pletion as it appeared in the previous 
questionnaire. In the earlier contests 
the three prime favorites are well 
delineated as U. S. Steel, American 
Tel. & Tel. and General Electric com- 
mon stocks. In the first three ques- 
tionnaires of this series each of those 
stocks headed the list of. favorites 
once. U. S. Steel thereafter captured 
first prize in both the fourth and 
fifth contests and appeared at that 
time to have established its preced- 
ence through having won three first 
prizes, as compared with only one 
each for American Tel. & Tel. and 
General Electric. 

In the latest questionnaire, how- 
ever, American Tel. & Tel. has again 
come to the front and has taken first 
prize with a rather wide margin over 
both U. S. Steel and General Electric 
and has thus cut down the lead of 
U. S. Steel in the results of the 
series thus far. The score for first 
prize still shows, therefore, that these 
three stocks are the triumvirate defi- 
nitely favored by corporation heads 
throughout the country. Out of the 
six questionnaires thus far compiled 
U. S. Steel has the lead with three 
first places, American Tel. & Tel. 
has won two first prizes and General 
Electric has won once, having placed 
first in the second contest just about 
a year ago. 


OING down into the smaller 

scores, but remaining still in the 
list of the first ten winners, the lat- 
est questionnaire shows Standard Oil 
of New Jersey displacing General 
Motors for fourth place, the latter 
stock sinking back into fifth place 
but still one of the higher favorites 
in the list. 

The greatest changes have oc- 
curred in the remainder of the first 
ten winners. Anaconda Copper has 
made perhaps the greatest strides by 
coming forward into sixth place in 
the present questionnaire from 
twenty-second place in the previous 
contest. Electric Bond & Share is 
another stock that has shown a tre- 
mendous gain, jumping from seven- 
teenth place with a score of 120 into 
seventh place with a score of 250. 
United Corporation in another win- 
ner in the Sixth Questionnaire and 
has come forward into eighth place 
with a score of 230, whereas it did 
not even place among the first 32 
favorites in the previous question- 
naire with its low score of only 30. 

Another newcomer in the list of 
the first ten winners is Radio Cor- 
poration, which has captured ninth 
place with a score of 220, compared 
with a score of only 80, which gave 





it thirty-first place in the Fifth 
Questionnaire. Finally, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing has 
just barely managed to stay in the 
list of the first ten winners with 200, 
having dropped back from sixth 
place in the previous contest with a 
score of 310. 


HE contest for favorite groups, 

which is also compiled from our 
series of questionnaires, shows. con- 
siderable changes in the lower 
brackets. As in previous contests the 
individual scores of all stocks receiv- 
ing a tally of 70 or over have been 
totaled under their individual groups 
and these scores added to obtain a 
compilation of the group. classifica- 
tion particularly favored by our 
American corporation executives. 

In the group contest the public 
utility classification again takes first 
prize, and though its score is some- 
what smaller there still does not ap- 
pear to be any doubt as to its 
supreme leadership in our group con- 
tests. The public utility classification 
has now taken first prize in every 
one of the six questionnaires thus far 
issued. 

The contest for other places thus 
appears a little more interesting than 
the race for first place. In the cur- 
rent questionnaire the steel classifi- 
cation has come forward from fourth 
place to take second place, while the 
electric equipment group remains 
stationary in third place and the oil 
stocks have dropped from second 
place to fifth. 

One of the most significant re- 
sults of the Sixth Questionnaire 
is noted in the spectacular advance 
of the food stocks in popularity with 
business executives. Not a single 
food company stock has placed among 
the first ten winners in the individual 
results, but not less than five stocks 
of food companies have come up 
from lowly and insignificant places 
in the previous questionnaire to show 
among the first 31 winners in the 
present contest. These stocks consist 
of General Foods, National Dairy 
Products, Standard Brands, Borden 
and Hershey Chocolate, and their 
combined score of 620 places their 
classification as fourth prize winner, 
compared with only tenth place in the 
previous questionnaire on a _ total 
score of only 130. 


HIS shift for greater popularity 


of the food group is not sur- 
prising and indicates the close analy- 
sis, good judgment and the willing- 
ness to change opinion which is 
found among the business executives 
who co-operate to make the results of 
these questionnaires valuable. If 
there is any one group of companies 
whose position has improved thus far 


FORBES for 








in 1930 with respect to present and 
future profits, it is the food companies, 

Practically all of the products of 
such companies are considered neces- 
sities and should not suffer any cur- 
tailment in public buying. At the 
same time raw materials have de- 
clined substantially with the long 
downward trend in commodity prices, 
while the final products sold by such 
companies can be held up to standard 
and fixed prices with a resultant in- 
crease in profit margin. 

The following list shows the first 
ten prize winning groups in Forpes 
Sixth Quarterly Stock Question- 
naire: 


Group Score 
Bb. Peiibe - Ces... .. . ccccdccces 1,510 
| eee ere 910 
3. Electric Equipment............. 760 
PVM! Gea ucaieaihoeee isi eacedie 620 
I iit illest tess io rellialaie qi timacic bile bu 600 
INN, | <6 Anise g Wetbean Ghae emai 420 
ORC OORT Ce 310 
Ren oe ere 270 
O° Investment Trusts....... «0006s 250 
TRAUES Se aa hha Grcarsysid ass Wiexsin oe ae 220 


UR analysis of the forecast sec- 

tion of the questionnaire comes 
last but it is by no means least in the 
importance of its results. We have 
previously noted that the question- 
naires do not place quite so much 
emphasis on the general forecast 
question as upon the individual stock 
favorites. Perhaps partly as a result 
of this partiality in the construction 
of the questionnaire not all of the 
executives reply to the forecast 
question who reply to the question of 
their individual favorites. Results 
have been tending to improve, how- 
ever, in recent questionnaires, and in 
the present contest fully 80 per cent. 
of the returns received have given a 
definite forecast of the executives’ 
feeling regarding the immediate 
future of the market as a whole. 

The replies are thus more repre- 
sentative than usual, but they do not 
show any very great change, for the 
tendency, if there be any, is still 
away from higher prices toward 
greater irregularity. 

Results of the forecast section for 
the Sixth Questionnaire with com- 
parisons for the two previous ques- 
tionnaires are as follows: 

7—Questionnaire— 


Forecast Sixth Fifth Fourth 
ere 45% ~ 52% 55% 
ee CO PORT Or 12 12 11 
Irregular ......... 43 36 34 


Once more the editors of ForBEs 
Magazine desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their apprecia- 
tion to the host of American business 
executives whose splendid co-opera- 
tion has made this series of ques- 
tionnaires possible and their results 
not only interesting, but exceedingly 
valuable. 
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Policemen hold back the 
crowds before the en- 
trance to Klein’s store 


He Resisted Big Profits 
and Made A Fortune 


AST year S. Klein with his 
“Only Store” at 6 Union 
Square did a business 

touching $25,000,000. Twenty 
years ago, S. Klein, working in 

one room on Bleecker Street, part 

of New York’s dismal garment 
center, was glad if he did a busi- 
ness of $2,500. The story of his 
phenomenal success is an intensely 
interesting one. What contributed to 
it, what are his principles of opera- 
tion, his philosophy or psychology of 
buying and selling were some of the 
things we talked about in a recent 
interview. He is an extremely simple 
person whose charm and good sense 
and affability are reminiscent of an- 
other who, like him, started with 
nothing, and reached the peak in his 
chosen field. I mean S. L. Rothafel, 
better known as “Roxy.” 

Something should be said in de- 
scription of Mr. Klein’s store before 
going any further for there is prob- 
ably nothing like it anywhere else in 
the world. It consists of over 200,000 
square feet of space spread over the 
floors of a group of low brownstone 
buildings on the east side of Union 
Square. Its interior is absolutely de- 
void of any fixings that are intended 
as selling aids—no rugs, no decora- 
tions, no fountains, no flowers. At 
first glance it looks like an enormous 
stock room rather than a salesroom. 
Separated by narrow aisles are long 
racks of whatever merchandise the 


When Value Without Frills 
Was Offered Police Had to 

Hold Back the Mobs of Cus- 
tomers—A Retailer’s Success 


By ROSE C. FELD 


particular section is selling—dresses, 
suits, coats, children’s apparel. Each 
rack is plainly and conspicuously 
marked as to size and price. Sales- 
women as such are almost non-ex- 
istent. If one is wanted, however, she 
is available. This rarely happens for 
practically always the customer does 
her own choosing, her own trying 
on, and her own paying at the cash- 
ier’s window. In other words, this is 
a sort of cafeteria of women’s and 
children’s clothes and the difference 
in price between it and other shops 
is that of a couple of rolls bought at 
an Automat and the cover charge at 
a night club. 

Some idea of the extent of busi- 
ness done here can be gained by the 
figures given for a recent Saturday. 
Exactly 38,763 garments were sold 
and the total receipts were $229,135.- 
60. It is obvious from these figures 
that the average sale was less than 
$10. Yet, it may be interesting to 
know, there are women’s garments in 
the store which sell as high as $1,100. 
On the other end of the scale you 
have dresses for $1 and children’s 


things which sell as low as 25 
cents. But whether the sale is at 
one extreme or another, the un- 
derlying principles are the same: 
small overhead, cash purchases 
from manufacturers, large vol- 
ume, quick turnover, low prices, 
low profits. Nothing is neglected 
that may contribute toward the 
enhancement of any one of these 
fundamentals. 

“There is a good deal said and 
written,’ Mr. Klein said, “about the 
psychology of selling. Lectures are 
given, books are written, speeches are 
made, all about the great, important 
underlying laws that govern sales- 
manship and sales environment. I am 
not so bold as to say that they are 
worthless or wind-inflated and there 
are, no doubt, types of merchandise 
which require special stage settings 
and props, but my own convictions— 
and my experience has not contra- 
dicted them—are that the thing that 
sells is value. It may please a mer- 
chant’s vanity or a customer’s vanity 
to do business in an environment of 
beauty and luxury; I can see also 
that a certain kind of clientele may 
demand it, but when it comes down 
to brass tacks the average man and 
woman has the good sense to feel 
that $10 tacked on to a garment to 
pay for the rugs on the floors and 
the pictures on the wall might better 
be utilized to buy another frock or 
to outfit a child for school. The aver- 
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age overhead of the usual specialty 
shop or department store runs be- 
tween 30 and 35 per cent. Our’s stays 
as low as 6 per cent. The difference 
is an appreciable one and, it is clear, 
means a drastic cut in selling price. 

“The question is, does the customer 

suffer in any way because of this. 
Take the matter of salesmanship 
alone. The ordinary store has a large 
corps of workers whose job it is to 
facilitate sales. Every person who en- 
ters a department at once becomes 
a target for sales talk and sales in- 
timidation. I mean the latter. How 
often have I heard women say that 
they bought something because 
they were ashamed to leave with- 
out making a purchase after taking 
up so much of the saleswoman’s 
time. Purchases of that sort help 
neither the store nor the sales- 
woman. Nine times out of ten a 
garment is returned after delivery, 
a check is stopped or, if the pur- 
chase is kept, the consumer, not 
wholly satisfied, avoids the same 
store and the same saleswoman in 
the future. 

“We have a corps of 1,200 em- 
ployees augmented to 1,500 or 
1,600 on Saturdays but they enter 
the picture of selling only when 
a customer makes a special request 
for them. Our merchandise is dis- 
played on racks which give the 
price and size in letters large 
enough for all to read. A woman 
enters and is directed or finds her 
way to the section she wants. No- 
body badgers her, nobody follows 
her. She examines, she compares val- 
ues, she chooses, she buys without 
any of the strain or embarrassment 
of being watched, of being super- 
vised, of being judged if she doesn’t 
buy. If she finds something she 
wants, good. If not, there are no feel- 
ings hurt anywhere. The vast major- 
ity of purchases go through this way. 
A customer, after selecting her gar- 
ments, takes them to the desk of the 
section cashier, pays for them, has 
them wrapped and leaves. She knows, 
for it is made clear to her in English 
or any other language she under- 
stands, that if she is dissatisfied with 
her purchase when she gets home, 
her money will be refunded if she 
returns it unworn within five days. 

“If a woman wants a salesgirl or 
stock girl to help her, she can get 
one. But, again, never is there any 
question of her being made to feel 
she must buy. Our employees are 
well paid on a straight salary basis. 
We give no commissions on sales, the 
incentive which often forces sales- 
people in other establishments to seek 
the consummation of a sale. The elim- 
ination of extensive sales service of 
this sort, plus the elimination of com- 
missions is another feature which 


makes it possible for us to sell at 
prices which attract crowds.” 

Mr. Klein’s use of the word crowds 
is not exaggerated. There are times 
when his special policemen have to 
place a cordon around the entrance 
of his premises to keep additional 
people from going in. Inside the place 
hums with the dizzy activity of a 
bee hive. Whole families with the 
exception of adult males come to buy 
their clothes here. Their sales talk 
among themselves is carried on in a 
babel of tongues. Nobody questions 


How’s This for Selling 


In one day clearing out the 
entire stock. Receipts $229,000 


The overhead averages 6 per cent. 


There are 1,500 sales people in the store 
but they don’t sell. The customer helps 
herself from the racks where the gar- 
ments hang all plainly marked. She 
even tries on her own clothes. There 
are no other fixtures, no rugs, no flub- 
dub. Plain value is offered and any 
garment can be returned in five days. 
There are no charge accounts, no 
C. O. D.’s, no deliveries. Here’s the 
Ford principle in retailing adapted to 
the large city consumer demand. 


values for nowhere else can clothes 
be bought as cheaply. No one else, 
probably, buys as cheaply as Mr. 
Klein. The business of reducing 
costs starts long before the merchan- 
dise gets into his shop. 

“We do no manufacturing of our 
own,” he explained. “Our source of 
supply is the manufacturers of every 
kind and type of product in our field, 
the small manufacturer making a 
highly refined garment and the large 
manufacturer making a similar prod- 
uct; the small manufacturer making 
an extremely low priced article and 
the large scale manufacturer doing 
the same. And, between them, are the 
manufacturers of all the grades of 
medium priced products which we 
buy. Nowhere do we question wheth- 
er a man has a floor space of 200 
square feet or 20,000 square feet. 
The important thing to us is value. 
What is he manufacturing that we 
can sell, how much of it has he, what 
are his best terms for cash? 

“Cash! That, of course is our 
strongest card. A manufacturer is 
in business for money just as we are. 
He wants a rapid turnover, just as 
we do. Naturally, it pays him to clear 
his stock at one shot and have the 
immediate capital to renew operations 
rather than wait for checks and to 
ask for credit which waiting entails. 


FORBES for 


“We have a corps of buyers and 
assistant buyers who continually 
comb the market for merchandise. All 
their purchases are guided by the 
principle of value. Is this the very 
lowest price that such a garment can 
be bought for anywhere? That is the 
thing they are concerned with. There 
is no juggling of figures, no addition 
of margins, no matter how insignifi- 
cant. 

It often happens, Mr. Klein point- 
ed out, that buyers are demoralized 
by manufacturers offering them 

“gifts” or “bonuses” to encourage 

sales. It means that a larger order 

than is warrantable may be given 
or that the price is greater than 
it should be. Aware of this con- 
dition in the trade Mr. Klein re- 

cently sent out a folder called “A 

Warning to Santa Claus,” in 

which he made it clear that all 

future business would be termi- 
nated between him and a manu- 
facturer should such a practice 
come to his attention. It’s an ex- 
tremely clever piece of literature 
and very shrewdly points out the 
fact that it protects manufacturers 
as well as the purchasers of their 
products. Mr. Klein prefers to 
make his own gifts to his staff. 

Last year he distributed $148,745 

in bonuses. He also has a group 

life insurance policy in force 
whereby his employees get all the 
benefits and he pays all the costs. 

Merchandise does not remain on 
the Klein racks very long. If it 
doesn’t move of its own accord, he 
helps it move. 

“The greater part of our morning 
merchandise,” Mr. Klein declared, 
“is cleared by nightfall. Often we 
have to replenish the racks during 
the day. No buyer is infallible, how- 
ever, and occasionally it happens that 
a garment stays on the racks for a 
longer period than we wish to see. 
Two weeks is our limit. At the end 
of that time, it is automatically re- 
duced. A $9 garment goes down to 
$7, a $7 garment to $5. Sometimes 
it happens that even after drastic re- 
ductions of this sort, the article still 
clings to us. Again, after two weeks 
a reduction is made and again it is 
given a new place in a lower priced 
section. This may go on until a gar- 
ment is practically given away. A 
policy of this sort may sound suicidal 
but it is not. Of course it means tak- 
ing an immediate loss but the impor- 
tant thing is making it move along 
with the vast amount of merchandise 
which is continually making a small 
profit for us. 

“Small profits in large quantities 
is the basic principle of our business. 
What we save in the initial cost of 
merchandise, we pass on to the cus- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Will General Electric 


Unemployment 


Plan Work? 


VERY official of the ‘General 
HL Electric Company, from Chair- 

man Owen D. Young and 
President Gerard Swope down, as 
well as every employee, will be called 
upon to contribute one per cent. of 
their salary whenever unemployment 
emergencies may arise. 

During normal times, an Unem- 
ployment Fund is to be built up by 
contributions of one per cent. from 
workers’ wages and an equal amount 
donated by the company. 

Adoption of the plan is voluntary ; 
it takes effect in a plant only after 
at least sixty per cent. of the workers 
have endorsed it. Each works handles 
its own fund through a board of ad- 
ministrators composed equally of 
workers and company representatives. 

Most corporations set up reserves 
for this, that and the next purpose, 
but no wage reserves. General Elec- 
tric’s action has attracted nationwide 
interest. There has been much talk 
about meeting and modifying unem- 
ployment hardships, but concrete ac- 
tion has been painfully inadequate. 

ForseEs has long exhorted American 
industry to bestir itself to grapple 
with this most serious of all national 
economic problems, because it has 


By B. C. FORBES 





as 


Gerard Swope 


President, General Electric Company 


been recognized that if industry con- 
tinues to shirk its responsibility 
towards its own, the politicians will 
step in. This publication’s advocacy 
of the organization of an Institute 


for Industrial Co-ordination has at | 


last aroused a number of business 
men to the need for doing more than 


has been done in the past, and modest 
developments along this line are 
brewing. 

Heads of various important com- 
panies have favored Forses with 
their impressions of the new General 
Electric Unemployment Plan, or with 
observations on the general subject 
of employment and unemployment. 
The many letters received betoken 
the interest now being taken in their 
workers by progressive employers. 


DSEL FORD, president of the 
Ford Motor Company, writes: 

“It is our policy, and one which we 
will make a greater effort than ever 
to carry out, that we level off the val- 
leys and peaks of our production and 
endeavor to maintain a steady flow 
through the twelve months of the 
year, which will enable our employes 
to benefit from steady employment 
rather than spotted. 

“We have had the good fortune to 
run rather steadily of late, at least 
since we have started. producing the 
Model ‘A,’ and it is our opinion that 
most corporations can reduce unem- 
ployment to a marked degree pro- 
vided study is made of the demand 
for their product covering quality, 





eligible. 


age full-time earnings. 
an equal amount. 


NY employee with one year’s service is 
A He agrees to pay one per cent. of 
his earnings for three years, but only when 
his earnings are 50 per cent. or more of his aver- 
The company contributes 


Summary of G. E. Plan 


amount. 


begin, and continue until normal conditions are 
restored, the company always contributing an equal 
Officials and other high-ups not on a 
particular works payroll shall also contribute their 
proportion to the fund. 

Contributing employees laid off temporarily will 





Three per cent. of the fund will be available for 
payment to employees or former employees in need, 
27 per cent. for loans to employee members, 70 per 
cent. for unemployment payments. 

In times of abnormal unemployment—when pay- 
ments for unemployment amount to 100 per cent. 
of the average normal weekly receipts—all collec- 
tions from contributing employees shall cease, and 
proportionate emergency payments by all employed 
at each works, from the highest officers down, will 


receive 50 per cent. of their full-time earnings, but 
not more than $20 per week, after the first two 
weeks of unemployment. Such payments will not 
exceed ten weeks in any twelve consecutive months. 

The plan may be adopted at any works upon an 
affirmative vote of 60 per cent. of the eligible em- 
ployees. Each works will have not less than four 
nor more than sixteen administrators—one-half 
representing, and elected by the employees, the 
other half appointed by the Company. 














Edsel Ford 


price and usefulness, and after that a 
complete understanding of the distri- 
bution with an idea of continuous de- 
mand rather than seasonal. 

‘Yours sincerely, 


I ae Fes, 


ging S. GIFFORD, presi- 
dent of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, says: 

“The unemployment problem in 
my mind is three-fold—first, seasonal 
unemployment; second, so-called 
technological unemployment; and 
third, unemployment due to business 
depression. The last one, in my judg- 
ment, is by far the most important 
and is at the present time the most 
serious. 

“The remedy for this ‘business de- 
pression’ unemployment is, of course, 
to avoid business depressions. During 
the last few years there has been a 
growing recognition on the part of 
industry that it ought to and must 
somehow find a way for stabilizing 
business to a greater extent than has 
been done in the past. It is an 
anomaly to say that we have over- 
production while the vast majority of 
people do not have all they want of 
material comforts. 

“Obviously, we cannot be satisfied 
with an industrial set-up that permits 
of periodic maladjustments. The 
remedy, however, is not simple and 
cannot be looked for from legislative 
enactments or well-intentioned vision- 
aries. It must grow out of sym- 
pathetic and intelligent co-operation 
in industry. Great progress has al- 
ready been made in the way of ex- 
change of information and facts that 
should permit of more careful pro- 
gramming of industry to avoid tem- 
porary overproduction in any fields 
sufficient to result in a wave of gen- 
eral business depression and unem- 
ployment. All of these things take 
time and patience. It is not only to 


the selfish interest of industry to 
solve this problem, but today more 
than ever industry is alive to its 


larger social obligations which are not 
met so long as the man who is willing 
and able to work cannot get employ- 
ment. 

“It is my belief that this country 
is committed to the principle that 
well-being as well as government 
shall be ‘of the people, by the people 
and for the people.’ The democratic 
conception came first in politics, then 
in education, and third in prosperity. 
Never before has any nation at- 
tempted as we are attempting to make 
everybody well-off. It will take years, 
but this country has embarked on 
that program and there is not the 
slightest question, in my mind, but 
it will ultimately succeed. 

“Sincerely yours, 


RED W. SARGENT, president 

of the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway, comments: 

“I believe that the General Electric 


is adopting the right plan and doing 
a remarkable public service. 


“We have to date been able to” 


stabilize employment on the Chicago 
and North Western Railway except 
in the train service, which automat- 
ically fluctuates with the volume of 
business. One difficulty, however, 
with the railroad industry is that we 
have not been permitted under the 
rate structure to build up sufficient 
surpluses upon which we can draw 
in times of continued depression, and 
this has made it necessary for many 
roads to curtail in carrying forward 
the work they would otherwise like 
to do. 

“T agree, however, that the prin- 
ciple involved is sound, and that we 
ought to bend every possible effort 
in all lines of industry, including 
transportation, to follow where pos- 
sible the example already set for us 
hy the General Electric Company. 

“Sincerely yours, 


As 0. Mage 





F. B. Patterson 
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Walter S. Gifford 


B. PATTERSON, president 
. of the National Cash Register 
Company, says: 

“For some time we have been try- 
ing to figure out a plan that would 
meet this unemployment situation, 
and I have written Mr. Swope for a 
copy of the plan which he and Mr. 
Young have worked out. 

“TI fully agree with you that some 
definite steps should be taken to solve 
the unemployment problem, and | 
think the manufacturer is the one 
that should inaugurate such a plan. 
If you have any further suggestions, 
1 would be most happy to receive 
them. 

“Very truly yours, 





Jf Villiped?e 


UGUST HECKSCHER, veteran 
industrialist and philanthropist, 
writes : 

“I have not studied Mr. Swope’s 
plan in detail, nor would that be 
greatly useful. Doubtless in the light 
they have, they have elaborated what 
to them appears at least palliation if 
not a remedy for hard times. 

“In so far as a plan may go to 
protect employees during periods of 
unemployment, to establish an equit- 
able pension fund and to provide sick 
benefits and payments at death, it 
would seem to me that where em- 
ployers, especially those who are 
large employers of labor, contemplate 
such a plan they should not, more 
or less arbitrarily, themselves evolve 
contemplated remedies, but they 
should ab initio draw the outstand- 
ingly able men. in their employ into 
the discussion, and give full weight 
te their suggestions, and should if 
possible promulgate plans only when 
and as complete accord between cap- 
ital and the representatives of labor, 
designated as suggested, has been 
achieved. 

“With education diffused as it now 
is among the masses, with everyone 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE HIGH MARK 
OF PROTECTION 


An Act with three notable 
signatures designed “to pro- 
vide revenue, to encourage 
the industries of the United 
States, to protect American 
labor, and for other purposes.” 
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Harris & Ewing 


WHY the TARIFF 
Is Not So Bad! 


on the Hawley-Smooth Tariff 

Bill, while pleading for higher 
duties as an aid to a business which 
has been in the dumps, was. inter- 
rupted by a protectionist member of 
congress who said: 

“You made the same plea eight 
years ago and we gave you all that 
was asked for. From what you say 
the raising of duties did not help 
your industry. Why should you ex- 
pect further heightening to be of 
aid ?”” 

“Tt probably won’t be,” the witness 
replied frankly. “But try it once 
more and if it doesn’t work I prom- 
ise to come back here and ask that 
you take off all duties and leave us 
naked to face the world.” 

If he keeps his word, the witness 
will be back in Washington before 
long with a plea of that kind. For, 
aside from the academic question of 
Iree trade and protection, the higher 
level of duties in the new law cannot 
be of noticeable help for long, or at 
all endurably, to his branch of in- 
dustry, which exports about three 
times the volume of goods of like 
kind that are imported, and easily 
might increase production 25 to 50 
per cent. beyond what the domestic 
market will absorb. In this case, 
competing imports amount yearly to 


\ WITNESS in the hearings 


By AARON H. ULM 


domestic production of only a week 
or two and if all were excluded the 
“helpful” effect could be only slight 
and even that would be brief. This 
industry’s tariff wall has been sapped 
by pressure from within, and about 
all that wall does now is to yield 
revenue to the Government and in- 
terfere with the extension of foreign 
sales to which the industry must look 
for prosperity. Not a share of stock 
in that industry went up in price be- 
cause of the higher duties in the new 
tariff law. 

There seemed to be concerted 
clamor within the industry for the 
higher duties, but, in fact, 90 per 
cent. of the firms in the industry 
were indifferent, many of them being 
inwardly opposed to what was done. 
What is stated about that industry is 
representative for big industries, big 
business and agriculture also. The 
Hawley-Smoot Act is the statutory 
crest of the high tariff tide that has 
rolled onward and upward, with oc- 
casional recession, during more than 
a century in the United States. 

It registers the highest level of in- 
tended protection yet set up in the 
United States and the highest pre- 
vailing in any country excepting 


Spain and Soviet Russia. But it is 
figurative rather than actual protec- 
tion, for the reason that production 
within the country is now so vast 
and diverse as to take from tariff 
walls much of their effect. Hence 
the virtual indifference characteriz- 
ing business and industry towards 
recent revision proceedings. 

The new level of duties will ap- 
proximate 41 per cent. of the as- 
sessed value, this being in the main 
the “foreign” value of affected im- 
ports, which in turn will approximate 
40 per cent. of all the goods coming 
into the country for consumption. 
The level of collected duties will be 
only a point or two above that of the 
last year or two but the increase in 
the protection is higher, as its cur- 
tailing effect on. some imports will 
lower rather than raise the average 
rates of collected duties. 

On the basis of imports in 1928, 
the increases add 6 to 7 points to the 
35 to 40 points average level of pro- 
tection formerly prevailing, but on 
the basis of this year’s imports the 
additions may not amount to more 
than 4 to 5 points. 

Excepting that they are imposed 
on an already high level, these in- 
creases are rather mild, as compared 
with changes formerly made by 
sweeping tariff bills. Most tariff bills 
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of the past raised or lowered duties 
as much as 50 per cent. 

The average level of collected du- 
ties has been higher, notably under 
the McKinley Act of 1890, and the 
proportion of imports under duties 
was, at least prior to recent years, 
larger in terms of aggregate value, 
than they will be now. High rates 
may account for both anomalies. 

Revenues used to count for much 
in the framing of tariff acts. When 
the Federal Government was depend- 
ent on imports for the greater part 
of its funds, even extreme protec- 
tionists could not go far in killing 
off imports with embargo duties. 
Revenues counted for little in the 
framing of the new law, which, with 
respect to many items, flirts decidedly 
with the embargo type of super-pro- 
tection. But most of that flirting 
relates to articles commonly pro- 
duced in adequate quantities within 
the country or for which there is 
no large-scale demand. Thus it is 
unlikely that of themselves alone the 
rates will have much retarding effect 
on even dutiable imports as a whole, 
but it will reduce the incoming vol- 
umes of some and perhaps kill off a 
few. 

About two-thirds of the increases 
are for agriculture, for which the new 
law embodies a long series of empty 
gestures. Not one farmer in a hun- 
dred will be able to perceive the 
“relief” thus provided. The price ef- 
fect on the staple farm products is 
more likely to be adverse than favor- 
able, because of the arraying of “sales 
pressure” abroad against exportable 
surpluses. Even the increased duty 
on sugar is apt to prove a snare and 
delusion, for it will be ironed out by 
increased production in the insular 
possessions. Dairy farmers cannot 
expect much aid from the higher du- 
ties when, under the old high rates, 
production had increased to the point 
whereby prices that can be affected 
by imports were already on world 
bases. 


ARRING farm specialties, like 

semi-tropical fruits and mid- 
Winter fresh vegetables, and exotics, 
like olives and filberts, there will be 
scarcely any effect in the foods 
sphere. 

On non-food farm products the 
effects will be greater. The increased 
duties on hides, flaxseed and wool 
will be as effective as tariffs can be. 
Consumers, including manufactur- 
ers, won’t be able to escape them, 
but there may be many slips before 
the duties are translated into farm 
prices. The 7 cents a pound duty on 
long staple cotton will have to be 
paid by those manufacturers who 
must have extra-long or extra-smooth 
fibre, but it would take an Einstein 












to trace the effect to prices received 
by Delta farmers who still must ex- 
port about half of all the long staple 
cotton they produce. 

It probably will be as difficult for 
the farmer, or other consumer, to 
discover effects of the new rates in 
the prices he pays. For the increases 
in industrial duties are in much part 
gestures. 

For example, how can the 20 per 
cent. duty on shoes amount to much 
when imports constitute only about 
1 per cent. of consumption and are 
doubled by exports? Indeed, the duty 
may check the advance into the 
American market of Thomas Bata, 
the Czecho-slovakian Henry Ford of 
the shoe industry, but the hide duty 
which it embodies will be of aid to 
Bata in overcoming American com- 
petition in other markets. For Bata 
and all other foreign shoe manufac- 
turers outside of Switzerland get 
hides free of duty. 

Likewise the higher duties on 
woolen goods are offset by increased 
rates on raw wool and wool rags, 
and this set-up, like that for cotton 
goods, will abet rayon’s advance into 
the spheres of the older textiles. 


HE bill isn’t as tariff bills go, so 

bad. The most amazing thing 
about it is that the measure did not go 
farther than it does. It is doubtful if 
ever before a product so mild came 
out of a struggle marked by such ex- 
tremes of thought, so complex a back- 
ground, such exaggerated demands 
based on distortions of facts and such 
absence of leadership. 

“Give us more of the home mar- 
ket, no matter from whom it is taken, 
and to hell with foreign trade,” were 
the pleas made by 90 per cent. of 
those seeking higher duties, the de- 
mand being prompted not by com- 
peting imports but by over-produc- 
tion or threats thereof. 

“Provide bounties for agriculture 
or we'll batter down the walls of in- 
dustrial protection,” cried the extreme 
agrarians, who are not at all satis- 
fied with what was done. 

“Where’s the large foreign busi- 
ness you used to do?” a manufac- 
turer seeking higher duties was asked. 
“Oh, we’ve transferred it to a plant 
in the Rhineland,” he replied. There 
were others like him. Some of them 
asked for lower duties on account 
of such transfers. 

“T am for anything that’s good for 
Oklahoma,” exclaimed a candid Sen- 
ator who, when Oklahoma products 
were not involved, patterned his 
speeches after those of Cobden and 
Bright. 

And there was the spectacle of 
Reed Smoot, the Senatorial “high 
priest”’ of protection, denouncing big 
financial and manufacturing interests, 


FORBES fo; 


notably the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, for allegedly turning to. 
wards free trade. 

Big business and big industry stood 
aloof, probably puzzled by the new 
realities, such as the vast export of 
capital, the setting up of branch fac. 
tories abroad, the signs of domestic 
protection outrunning consumption, 
the excess of producing facilities, and 
an intensifying competition in neutral 
foreign markets that arose in the 
tariff picture. 


ONCERTEDLY business and 

industry asserted themselves af- 
firmatively only as to technical fea- 
tures of the legislation, such as valua- 
tion bases and flexibility. Technically 
the bill, worded and organized by ex- 
perts as never before, is an improve- 
ment on former tariff measures, 
Flexibility remains and will now get 
a test by which it must stand or fall, 
The Tariff Commission’s leeway is 
widened and the Presidential preroga- 
tive somewhat curtailed. But the 
President got the substance of what 
he from the White House most 
sought and it will be up to him to 
see that it works. 

Since the war protective tariff 
walls have moved skyward through- 
out the world. But the traceable ef- 
fect on the total volume of world 
trade has been so slight that there 
arises the question of whether tariffs 
can be as helpful internally or as 
hurtful externally as was once be- 
lieved. 

If it carries protection to a recog- 
nized crest in this country, the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Act may tend to break 
down the fears that have caused the 
United States to hold aloof from 
important international movements 
looking to desirable and necessary 
trade between nations and the elimi- 
nation of needless barriers. 

Tariff acts have been poor assets 
to parties and administrations in the 
elections immediately following their 
passage. This one portends a reces- 
sion in the next Congress of those 
elements defined as “regular” and 
an advance of those that are radically 
disposed. The portents of this with 
respect to further Congressional ac- 
tions with reference to business and 
industry may exceed all envisioned 
by the tariff act per se. 

It is even a toss-up as to whether 
the act will defer more than advance 
future tariff legislation. The act 
probably will intensify demand in 
agrarian circles for something like 
the agricultural exports debentures 
plan and, in lieu thereof and perhaps 
in connection therewith, give stimu- 
lus to assaults on industrial protec- 
tion. 

For the act of itself really settles 
nothing. 
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Easier Bank Credit: 
Danger or Benefit? 


ISING demands for liberaliz- 
R ing the rediscount eligibility 
rules so as to make it easier 
for banks to borrow at the Federal 
reserve banks and thereby more read- 
ily expand the nation’s credit have 
at last aroused the serious opposition 
of bankers. They see not only an 
aid to inflation, but one liable to 
facilitate access to easy credit for 
banks and business interests least 
able to withstand the temptation. 

Member banks can now expand 
their credit by depositing gold, gov- 
ernment securities, or eligible paper 
comprising acceptances, commercial 
paper and specified kinds of com- 
mercial customers’ notes, at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; the new plan 
would add to this eligibility list 
municipal securities, railroad bonds, 
finance company instalment sale 
notes and collateral loan notes. 
Stripped of its technical aspects, the 
principle involved clearly emerges as 
a matter of broad public policy, for 
it is nothing more nor less than the 
old unsound money bogie in a new 
and special form. 

Changes in eligibility would make 
it easier for banks to borrow at the 
Federal Reserve, so that it would be 
easier for business to borrow from 
the banks. This would mean easier 
credit both in quantity as well as in 
quality because it would admit lower 
grades as well as larger volumes of 
credit instruments as the basis of re- 
serve credit expansion than are now 
admitted. 

A member bank can, and chiefly 
does, increase its reserve balance by 
means of borrowing from the reserve 
bank. It can borrow in two ways. 
It may present eligible paper or redis- 
count—that is, endorsed promissory 
notes of its own customers, or drafts 
or bills of exchange representing 
actual commerical or agricultural 
transactions with maturity not over 
ninety days, except that certain kinds 
of agricultural paper may have nine 
months to run. Or it may borrow on 
its own note payable in 15 days, se- 
cured by such eligible paper, munici- 
pal warrants or United States Gov- 
ernment securities. 


HEN a bank borrows in either 
of these ways, it may take the 
proceeds in currency or receive a 
credit to its reserve balance. On the 


By JOHN OAKWOOD 


HERE are great unused 

bank resources. Last Decem- 
ber it was over seven billions of 
dollars, and now it 1s planned to 
make eligible for rediscount mu- 
nicipal securities, railroad bonds, 
finance company instalment notes 
and collateral loans. The author 
issues a warning against the un- 

sound money bogie. 


What do you think? 


date of the figures here used, each 
$7.40 of such reserve credit served as 
reserve against $100 of member bank 
customers’ deposits. Borrowing or 
rediscounting is the method generally 
employed by member banks for ad- 
justing their reserve balances, either 
to make good a deficiency in reserves 
or to support an increase of their de- 
posit liabilities, reflecting credit ex- 
pansion. They follow this course 
when it is more profitable or expe- 
dient to do so than to raise cash to 
deposit for the purpose through liqui- 
dating securities, calling loans or sell- 
ing acceptances. A determining fac- 
tor as to which course they follow ,is 
the Federal reserve rediscount rate. 
Changes in the rediscount rate affect 
the question of whether it is more ex- 
pedient to borrow reserve credit or to 
convert assets into cash but they do 
not affect the question of the kind of 
paper that shall be acceptable at the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Which brings us to the point— 
proposed changes in eligible paper to 
make it easier for banks to borrow so 
as to adjust their reserve balances, 
that is, easier to go on loaning to cus- 
tomers. 


The apparent immediate cause for 
the demand that has arisen to admit 
more classes of credit instruments to 
eligibility is the marked shrinkages 
that have occurred in the supplies of 
paper and securities eligible under 
the present rules. However, there 
also doubtless enters into the situation 
the factor of the age-old desire for 
easier credit. 

Nevertheless, there is no question 
that in some localities many banks are 
finding that the supplies of instru- 


ments available for borrowing or re- 
discounting are now so short that they 
are having considerable difficulty in 
taking care of their customers and 
meeting reserve requirements. As 
recently authoritatively brought out, 
the decrease in the stipplies of Gov- 
ernment securities and eligible paper 
created by commercial transactions 
has run to billions of dollars in re- 
cent years. 

This steady decline in these im- 
portant classes of paper, chiefly at- 
tributable to bankers to such new 
corporate fiscal methods as financing 
current operations by security issues 
instead of by bank loans, amounted 
to $500,000,000, or nearly 10 per cent. 
in volume. During this time the only 
class of instruments that has ex- 
panded is bankers’ acceptances. In 
1924 the volume stood at $820,000,- 
000 and in 1929, in December, at 
$1,730,000,000, an increase of nearly 
$1,000,000,000. This paper, however, 
is not attractive for banks to carry in 
any great volume since the yield is 
relatively low, so that expansion in 
bills has not gone far toward solving 
the problem, for the amount held by 
members has not materially increased. 


Along with shrinkage in straight 
commercial credits and the expansion 
of corporate security issues, there 
has been a tremendous increase in 
the volume of collateral loans by 
banks to their customers, secured 
largely by the corporate issues which 
have taken the place of eligible com- 
mercial loans. 


FYXHERE has been considerable ex- 

pansion also in this period in 
other non-eligible credit instruments. 
It has been estimated that there is 
now more than $1,000,000,000 of fi- 
nance company paper arising from in- 
stalment selling now in the hands of 
the banks. Output of municipal is- 
sues is in excess of $2,000,000,000 
annually and a large increase in the 
banks is reported. 


These facts show that eligibles have 
been fast decreasing and non-eligibles 
rapidly increasing. These are changes 
admittedly affecting the ability of 
banks to avail themselves of the re- 
serve banking functions of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and the question 
plainly arises whether they constitute 
sufficient emergency to call for more 
liberal rules of rediscount. 
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As against the offhand conclusion 
that these facts argue an immediate 
change in the rules to re-align eligi- 
bility with new conditions, it has been 
pointed out that the member banks as 
a matter of fact hold a much larger 
supply of eligibles than they make use 
of. Last December all member banks 
held loans eligible for rediscount to 
the amount of $4,400,000,000, United 
States Government securities to the 
amount of $3,900,000,000 and mu- 
nicipal warrants to the amount of 
$170,000,000, or a total of almost 
$8,500,000,000 in eligible instruments. 
However, only about $880,000,000, or 
or not much more than one-tenth, was 
being used at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and since then even this 
amount has been greatly decreased. 
Even taking the foregoing figures, it 
would appear that the banks had 
more than $7,600,000,000 of eligible 
paper they were not using. 

If this additional amount were used 
to create reserve balances, it would, as 
a matter of. theoretical mathematics, 
supply the basis for an expansion of 
member bank deposits by over $100,- 
000,000,000 in addition to the $33,- 
000,000,000 already existing—an im- 
practical conception of course from 
the viewpoint of ordinary business 
sanity, and also impossible because of 
the limitations placed on the expan- 
sion of Federal reserve deposits by 
its gold reserves. The point, how- 
ever is simply this, that there are 
still in the member banks great un- 
used resources which, if need be, 
could still be employed, and in the 
near past they have been employed. 


HIS being true, the question 

arises as to why, if member 
banks have this ample leeway, should 
there be so much pressure for in- 
creasing the supplies of eligible paper 
through liberalizing the rules so as to 
include other resources. This is a 
question that is engaging the serious 
attention of bankers. In a recent re- 
port the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation said : 


“As a general proposition it would 
appear that the banks as a whole have 
no need for enlarged sources of eligi- 
ble paper, since they are now using so 
small a proportion of what they have 
at the Federal Reserve Banks. Gen- 
eral figures, however, are deceptive, 
since they do not reveal the important 
fact that these ample supplies are not 
at all evenly distributed among the 
banks. It is an abundance, in other 
words, that is not enjoyed by all. 

“This is a spotty condition that is 
further accentuated in respect to 
many particular localitie§ and indi- 
vidual banks. The facts seem to in- 


dicate, therefore, that while member 





banks as a whole appear to have an 
ample volume of eligible paper and 
securities, an uneven distribution has 
been created and while the stronger 
banks have an excess supply, many 
banks, especially in the country, but 
sometimes in the cities as well, are in 
a much weaker position in this re- 
spect. 


“The foregoing facts, we believe, 
indicate the source of the demand 
for broadening the eligibility rules 
and also present a large measure of 
justification for this demand. How- 
ever, we question whether the sound 
remedy is to be found in easier 
eligibility.” 


AKING up specifically proposals 

that eligibility be conferred on 
finance company paper arising from 
instalment selling, municipal securi- 
ties and railroad bonds, which would 
provide member banks with “wider 
avenues of access to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks from which many of 
them are almost disfranchised by the 
present restrictions, the report says: 


“The argument made in favor of 
railroad bonds and municipal issues is 
that they are almost as good as Fed- 
erals from the point of view of se- 
curity. For finance company paper it 
is argued that this reflects a large vol- 
ume of actual trade evidenced by the 
underlying instalment notes, and that 


‘the endorsements of sound, well- 


managed, discriminating finance cor- 
porations specializing in this type of 
business insure the safety of this class 
of paper. 

“In this connection it is pertinent 
to consider the economic theory back 
of the present rules. Paper of the 
designated character is fundamentally 
sound, since it is created by respon- 
sible bank customers engaged in pro- 
ductive enterprise, further reinforced 
by a bank’s endorsement. The vol- 
ume of this type of paper rises and 
falls in accordance with seasonal 
changes in business and with the 
longer business cycles. It is in- 
herently liquid both in respect to ma- 
turity and to the self-liquidating 
character of the transactions under- 
lying it since those involve the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, the 
proceeds of whose sale at each turn- 
over supply the funds to pay off the 
original notes. Eligible paper, there- 
fore, so far as it serves member 
banks to obtain currency or expand 
deposits created by commercial loans 
to customers, tends to keep expansion 
and contraction of credit and cur- 
rency in step with the rise and fall of 
current business activities. 

“Neither railroad bonds, municipal 
issues, nor finance company instal- 
ment paper quite qualify under this 
theory as classes of credit instruments 
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appropriate for easier eligibility, 
“Railroad bonds and municipal 
issues may be, as collateral security, 
almost as good as Federals, but Fed- 
eral securities themselves are an 
anomaly as a basis for loans at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. They were 
admitted only as a war finance meas- 
ure. They do not tend to keep mem- 
ber borrowing co-ordinated with the 
expansion and contraction of trade. 
“Instalment paper, it must be 
remembered, represents consumer 
credit that is not based on productive 
transactions, but is wholly dependent 
upon extraneous factors for its liqui- 
dation, such as the ability of the pur- 
chaser of the goods involved to hold 
his job and make his payments out of 
wages. The value of the underlying 
goods themselves rapidly disappears 
through consumption or depreciation. 
This is in distinct contrast with the 
notes covered by the present rules for 
eligibility which represent producer, 
not consumer, credit, and are strictly 
self-liquidating out of the increased 
value produced by the underlying 
commodities and transactions. 


* UR feeling, therefore, in re- 
spect to admitting certain 
other types to eligibility is that such 
action might tend to make our re- 
serve credit structure less liquid, 
throw its workings out of step with 
fundamental business changes and 
also increase the task of preventing 
the Federal Reserve System from be- 
ing employed as a facility to inflation. 
‘We do not minimize the serious- 
ness of this problem nor the disad- 
vantages under which it has placed 
many banks, especially in the country 
districts, but there are serious disad- 
vantages involved in the proposal to 
set up an easier basis of access to 
Federal Reserve Bank credit. We 
believe such action at present would 
be hasty and that time should be al- 
lowed to show whether natural forces 
are not at work which will within a 
reasonably short period correct the 
present situation.” 

It is the opinon of the present 
writer, reinforced by such good 
authority as the foregoing, that there 
are now in existence ample supplies 
of eligibles and Federals to meet all 
sound demands. Doubtless the sup- 
plies are unevenly distributed and 
many individual banks are cramped, 
but the problem is one to be solved 
individually by those banks getting 
themselves in better position, and not 
one to be solved by putting the whole 
credit structure in worse position for 
their benefit. The present pressure 
felt by some banks should be allowed 
to continue to work toward promoting 
more liquid commercial banking con- 
ditions than now obtain in some 
quarters. 
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The Ford Plane 


Tue Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial transport. Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great struc- 
tural strength, unequaled durability, 
and is most economical to maintain 
in operation. The uniformity of its 
material is determined by scientific 
test. All planes have three motors in 
order to insure reserve power to meet 
and overcome all emergencies. The 
engines may be Wright, Pratt & 
Whitney or Packard Dieéel, totaling 
from 675 to 1275 horse-power. Ford 
planes have a cruising range of from 
580 to 650 miles and a speed range 
of 55 to 135 miles per hour. Loads 
may be carried weighing from 3630 
to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a kitchenette, toilet, 
running water, electric lights, adjust- 
able chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
—$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on all Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal planes. 









































The crowd travels where Ford planes fly 


WueEn the secretary of The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women recently sent out notice to members that reservations were 
being made to attend a convention in Washington by airplane, her 
return mail brought 33 definite reservations from women. This 
appeared to be startling news to conservative old Philadelphia! 

Comparison with other cities and other places brought forth the 
astounding fact that now the cost of air travel on most of the estab- 
lished passenger lines is no more on the average than train travel, 
suddenly the crowd has turned skyward. 

Since the reduction in Air-Rail rates by T.A.T.-Maddux between 
New York and St. Louis, from $97.43 to $68, planes have been carry- 
ing capacity loads. On Colonial Airways between New York and 
Boston, where the rates went from $34.85, to $17.43, extra planes 
have been put in service. . .. Accommodation must now be ordered 
in advance for space on the popular transport planes of the South- 
west Air Fast Express....Up to February, the Oakland-San 
Francisco ferry plane, flying at fifteen-minute intervals, carried 
18,000 passengers at $1.50 fare. ... The Stout Air Lines have been 
flying from Detroit with the regularity and dependability of trains, 
crowded. .. . Almost every transport line reports the same extraor- 
dinary upward trend in air travel! 

A great number of planes in use on passenger air lines are Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal planes, preferred by passengers everywhere 
because of their safety and stability. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


























Airports have become transportation terminals 
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HE wisdom we need is that 

which considers all things from a 
standpoint not only beyond the in- 
dividual and local but beyond the 
temporary and evanescent ; that looks 
upon society, upon life with its in- 
tricate duties and _ responsibilities, 
from a high plane; that strives to see 
questions as infinite wisdom, far 
above all transitory and personal in- 
terests, would regard them.—A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Har- 
vard University. 


Many persons wonder why they 
don’t amount to more than they do, 
have good stuff in them, energetic, 
persevering, and have ample oppor- 
tunities. It is all a case of trimming 
the useless branches and throwing 
the whole force of power into the 
development of something that 
counts.—W. J. Johnston. 


If you are tempted to reveal a 
tale someone has told to you about 
another, make it pass, before you 
speak, three gates of gold. Three 
narrow gates, first, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?’ In your 
mind give truthful answer, and the 
next is last and narrowest, “Is it 
kind?” And if to reach your lips 
at last it passes through these gate- 
ways three, then you may tell, nor 
ever fear what the result of speech 
may be.—Anonymous. 


Nothing is so plentiful in America 
as opportunity. There are more jobs 
for forceful men than there are 
forceful men to fill them. Captains 
of industry are not hunting money. 
America is heavy with it. They are 
seeking brains—specialized brains— 
and faithful, loyal service—Charles 
M. Schwab. 


The human race is divided into 
two classes—those who go ahead 
and do something, and those who sit 
and inquire, “Why wasn’t it done 
the other way?’—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


Rightness expresses of actions what 
straightness does of lines; and there 
, €an no more be two'‘kinds of right 
action than there can be two kinds of 
straight lines—Herbert Spencer. 





LIFE 


THOUGHTS 
AND BUSINESS 


Culture, in the deeper issues, is no 
smooth, placid, academic thing. It 
is no carefully arranged system of 
rules and theories. It is the passion- 
ate and imaginative instinct for 
things that are distinguished, heroic 
and rare. It is the subtilizing and 
deepening of the human spirit in 
presence of the final mystery.—John 
Cowper Powys. 


= 
A Text 


For all the law is fulfilled 
in one word, even in this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.—Galatians 5:14. 


Sent in by W. Walker, San 
Antonio, Tex. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
given to senders of texts used. 


Speaking of mergers, there are a 
lot of retailers who could make more 
money by merging with a few up-to- 
the-minute sales selling ideas—Ren 
Mulford, Jr. 


If you do anything worth talking 
about you do not have to tell of it— 
Edward H. Doyle. 


Principles of Christianity underlie 
the science of economics. Business 
men have adopted the Golden Rule 
as their guide in the correct conduct 
of~ business. 
success on following public opinion. 
Public opinion is molded on Chris- 
tian ideals. Honesty, integrity, fair 
treatment of the buyer, truthfulness, 
these are now the essentials for the 
conduct of business.—Dr. Richard 
Lynch, leader, New York Unity 
Society. 


Subject all products to a more 
rigid test than the purchaser requires, 
for a reputation for producing the 
best is a sure foundation upon which 
to build—Andrew Carnegie. 


Politics depends for - 
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HINGS in which we do not take 

joy are either a burden upon our 
minds to be got rid of at any cost; 
or they are useful, and therefore in 
temporary and partial relation to us, 
becoming burdensome when their 
utility is lost; or they are like wan- 
dering vagabonds, loitering for a mo- 
ment on the outskirts of our recog- 
nition, and then passing on. A thing 
is only completely our own when it 
is a thing of joy to us——Rabindran- 
ath Tagore. 


This world has no prize to offer, 
whether it be wealth, power or posi- 
tion, that is worth having at the price 
of tarnished honor or a guilty con- 
SCIONOE.. ....5. The ‘spiritual realities 
and not the material things are the 
best part of life—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 


There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence in selling, no matter what the 
nature of the product. The same 
general rule can be supplied—know 
your product, and work longer, 
harder, and more intelligently than 
your competitors, remembering at all 
times that “to sell is to serve.” —Rob- 
ert C. Graham. 


Not the size of the task, but the 
spirit shown in the task is the meas- 
ure of the man.—H. C. King. 


Every year of my life I grow 
more convinced that it is wisest and 
best to fix one’s attention on the 
beautiful and the good, and dwell as 
little as possible on the evil and false. 
—Cecil. 


If we were faultless, we would not 
be so much annoyed by the defects 
of those with whom we associate. If 
we were to acknowledge honestly that 
we have not virtue enough to bear 
patiently with our neighbor’s weak- 
nesses, we should show our own im- 
perfection, and this alarms our van- 
ity.—Fenelon. 


Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in eloquence 
and wisdom. The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action 
passed by, as a loss of power.— 
Emerson. 
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ical comfort of easier riding. Combined they mean 
the full measure of safety. 


in- ‘ 
10- 
Ig- When a 10 foot stop will avoid an impact and 15 i 
ng feet won’t —that’s when you want to know that 4 
It you are on the tires that were made to hold in just 
- such emergencies. i 
In those split seconds of tremendous strain, when f 
Tr, the full responsibility for your safety rests on | 
3i- rubber, you fully realize the priceless value of that 
ge extra margin of safety in the Dual-Balloon. | 
n- ‘ 
es Inside the Dual-Balloon are extra plys of soft i 
1e cushion rubber. These built-in shock absorbers i 
e- plus the lower pressure lets the whole tire grip the 
i 
road with a closer clinging, double traction. 
. These softer riding features in the Dual-Balloon : 
. mean something more important than the phys- : 
e ; 
| Spi ? 
' Plit Seconds th f 
’ at make i 
You . 
4] realize th 
l © Priceless 
value 


Safety in the freedom from running on risky 
rubber at high speeds. Safety in the ability to 
negotiate a sudden turn at straight-on speed when 


ee ee. at 


there is no alternative. 


Safety in the ability to take hold and stop just 
short of an impact—Skid-Safel 


—goes along way to make . friends 





Complete motion picture films (including slow motion detail) showing 
4 series of non-skid tests of all types of tires on snow andice andon wet 
pavement, will be furnished Automobile Clubs and other organizations 
for use in safety first campaigns. Car owners can obtain illustrated bulle- 
tins of these tests. Address your General Tire Dealer or the General 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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AMES D. DOLE, the pineapple 

king, is so well known that a 
message sent to him addressed: 
“Jimmy, Honolulu,” will reach him 
without delay. He 
has built an amaz- 
ing industry since 
it was started in 
the stark, mad 
panic days of 1907. 

“Jimmy, Hono- 
lulu,” is still a tall, 
slender Yankee lad, 
quite unlike the 
square-jawed cap- 
tains of industry one sees as types 
in the movies. He has had his dis- 
couragements and to ease his mind 
in such moments he thinks of this 
story with which an old Hawaiian 
had comforted him: 

“Remember about the shark. You 
want to go into the water but you 
are afraid of the shark. Well, maybe 
there is no shark around that place 
at all! 

“If there is a shark, and you go 
in, maybe he no see you, and you 
safe! 

“If shark see you, maybe his belly 
full, or he no like you, so he don’t 
bother you, and you safe! 

“If he come for you, maybe he 
miss, so you are safe again! 

“And even if there is shark, and 
he like you, and come for you, and 
don’t miss, remember, you still al- 
ways got two chances left yet.” 





ERTON W. WENTWORTH, 

president of the Sanitarium 
Equipment Company, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, the firm that makes 
the famous electric Health Horse 
and the weight reducing Health 
Builder, tells this humorous story 
about these much talked about mach- 
ines. It goes to show that the custom 
of horse trading is still prevalent in 
some parts of the country. 

An old Kentuckian wrote to Mr. 
Wentworth as follows: “I’d like tew 
make a dikker with you folks if your 
electric critter is all you say it is. 
Now, I’ve got a fine old mare, only 
18 years old, but gettin’ a little too 
skittish fur comfort. She’s sound of 
wind and limb, easy gaited and good 
for a lot of miles of travel. But she 
has an awful appetite and I’m goin’ 
pore from payin’ feed bills. How 
about a trade? I’ll give you this 
family pet and a barrel of cider to 
boot for one of them electric horses 
I’ve read about. And remember this, 
you won’t have to use no switch to 





LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


start old Jenny like you do on that 
contraption of yours. 

“I’ve made up my mind to show 
some of the smart alecks around here 
a thing or two. When they see me 
come gallopin’ down Main Street on 
my electric hoss, I bet there’ll be a 
sensation around the court house 
worse’n the night Hopkins barn 
burnt. 

“Sir, I’m offer’n you a downright 
bargain. Better clinch it before the 
cider turns hard.” 


ORACE SYLVESTER, vice- 

president of the National City 
Company in charge of the municipal 
bond department, arises at 5 o’clock 
every morning, 
rain or shine, from 
force of habit. He 
beats 90 per cent. 
of the National 
City personnel to 
work, arriving at 
the office around 8 
A. M., and watches 
the stenographers 
dust off their desks at 9 o'clock. 

“What’s the idea of getting on the 
job so early in the morning,” a news- 
paper man asked Mr. Sylvester one 
morning at 8:30. 

“Just can’t help it,” replied the 
banker. “There was a time, you know, 
when I had to get up in the morn- 
ing. Now that I can make faces at 
the alarm clock and turn over for 
another snooze I find that it is no 
go. I’m all slept out at 5 o’clock. I 
have time to burn in the morning 
and sometimes I do considerable 
reading before breakfast. What time 
do I go to bed? Well, when I can, 
which is about four nights a week, 
I retire around 8 o’clock. You know 
that old adage about ‘Early to bed 
and early to rise,’ well, I don’t know 
about the ‘wise’ part of it, but I am 
healthy and maybe you might say 
‘wealthy’ and so it hasn’t worked 
out so bad in my case after all.” 
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EORGE ASHLEY TOMLIN. 
SON, of Cleveland, owns a lot 
of lake freighters, is a director in 
banks, industrial corporations and 
charity organiza- 
tions and has book 
collecting as a hob-: 
by. He is a mil- 
lionaire several 
times over. 

Mr. Tomlinson 
was telling of old 
days as a resporter 
in Detroit: 

“IT was writing sports on the old 
Detroit Journal when the managing 
editor said to me: 

“*Tomlinson, this story isn’t in 
your line but I want you to go down 
and see Henry Ledyard, president of 
the Michigan Central Railroad, and 
get an interview on the two-cents-a- 
mile fare which the State legislature 
has passed.’ 

“T had two suits of clothes ; the one 
I had on and a dress suit, frock coat, 
silk hat and all the trimmings. I left 
the office, went to my room, donned 
the dress suit and set out for Mr. 
Ledyard’s office. 

“T brushed by a flunky at the door 
by telling him I was Mr. Ledyard’s 
cousin, one of the New York Van- 
derbilts, and when the railroad man 
looked up I was already sitting in a 
chair beside his desk. 

“ “How did you get in here?’ he 
barked. 

“*Told your guard I was your 
cousin. I’m not. My name is Tom- 
linson and I’m a reporter on the 
Journal,’ 

“*What do you want? 

“A statement from you on the 
two-cent fare.’ 

“‘T have already refused giving a 
statement to three Journal reporters. 
Now you get out or I'll have you 
thrown out.’ 

“*That’s what I’m waiting for,’ I 
answered. ‘I’m down here to get a 
story and being thrown out of your 
office will probably make a _ better 
yarn than the one on the legislature.’ 

“ *You’ve got a lot of nerve,’ slowly 
observed Mr. Ledyard. 

“No, I’m scared right now. But 
I’m not so scared of being tossed out 
of here as I am of going back to the 
office without a story. It is a choice 
between two unfortunate circum- 
stances and I am choosing the lesser.’ 

“Mr. Ledyard gave the interview, 
which goes to prove there are times 
when you are scared that it doesn’t 
pay to run.” 
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™ IGHTY factor in the commercial life of Why the great effectiveness of this medium? 
ne our times, the chain store sells to millions First of all, The American Weekly concen- 
at, who pass America’s busiest corners with money trates and dominates in 536 of America’s 812 
eft in their pockets. towns and cities of 10,000 population and over. 
ed Woolworth, Atlantic & Pacific, Grant, Kresge, In each of 185 cities, it reaches 1 out of every 
[r. J. C. Penney, United Cigar Stores, Kroeger, 2 families. 
Safeway, Piggly Wiggly, Liggett’s, The May In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 
Ye Company, Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 to 40%. ! 
a and others are names to be conjured with. In another 117 cities, 20 to 30%. 
we The advertiser who is interested in the markets And, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in ; 
. covered by these great chain store organizations thousands of other communities regularly buy ; 
will find in The American Weekly a publicity The American Weekly. ; 
he medium not easy to ignore. These families, located in America’s richest / 
In one out of every four of the buying homes buying areas, represent 14 of the entire country’s ( 
ur of the nation, The American Weekly, greatest of consuming capacity! 
n- all magazines, lays the national advertiser’s The cost? Amazingly low. The lowest, in ' 
” message before the tremendous total of nearly fact, of any magazine media in America! ; 
6,000,000 families concentrated in the rich areas Where can you spend your advertising dollar t 
- where chain stores thrive. more effectively? 
The significance of these facts is well known ; 
P to some of America’s most successful advertisers i 
. who have invested heavily and profitably in y Cock-A-Doodle- Doo 4 
1 American Weekly white space. —8e- 1929 was a banner year and American : 
Their significance is well known also to chain pide « paws pela g onga i 
[ store executives whose shelf space is valuable in its history. The first five months of 7 
| a ee ican ‘Weekly advertising over 1929. : 
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He Resisted Big Profits and 
Made a Fortune 


(Continued from page 16) 
tomer. It may be a temptation to 
add a handsome profit to a lot of 
merchandise we have been fortunate 
enough to buy at an unusually low 
price but it is sound business to fore- 
go that temptation and pass the sav- 
ing on to the consumer. 

“Where other organizations take 
stock once a month or at even great- 
er periods, we take stock every day. 
The work is done mechanically. Each 
time a sale is finished, a record is 
made of the transaction and switched 
to the recording office. At the close 
of the day we know definitely what 
has gone out, what styles, what sizes, 
what prices, and in what quantities. 
We know what is left on the racks 
and what must be put on them the 
following day. There is no guess- 
work in this. We know. 

“The only advertisements we have 
inserted in the newspapers in the 
past six years are to tell our custom- 
ers that our store will be closed en 
a certain day. We do that as a mat- 
ter of honesty and decency. Many of 
them come long distances to shop 
with us and it would be unfair for 
them to come and find us closed. Our 
real advertising lies in word of mouth 
praise. One woman who has made 
a purchase from us tells her neigh- 
bors and they, after coming, pass the 
word on to others. Last year we sold 
about four million garments in this 
manner. Low prices and good values 
did it.” 

Mr. Klein knows his market. His 
customers come from every available 
spot that can be reached by surface 
car, subways, elevated roads, buses, 
tubes, ferries. He buys his merchan- 
dise to meet their requirements. 

“Market demands in our case,” he 
said, “mean women customers. What 
do they want and how much of it? 
The day of the Sunday best dress 
and the everyday working dress is 
over. To-day women, old as well as 
young, demand many changes in their 
wardrobe. They may not have more 
money for clothes than they had fif- 
teen or twenty years ago but they 
want more clothes for that money. 
What’s more, they can have them. 
Clothes to-day can be made and sold 
cheaply enough to warrant a woman’s 
having three dresses where formerly 
she had one. It didn’t need the Eng- 
lish press to tell us our stenogra- 
phers are smartly dressed. We have 
known it here for a long time. What 
is behind it is exactly the sort of 
thing we do, the selling of frocks at 
prices that make variety of costume 
possible. 

“Style is something else that is in- 
cluded in market demands. The new 








Our Brilliantly 
Efficient 
Politicians! 


HE circus season is now in 
full swing, but Congress, 
America’s premier two-ring cir- 
cus, after a lengthy but not very 
profitable stand at Washington, 
has folded up its main tent and 
called it a season. True, some 
of the performers—very much 
against their wishes—have been 
ordered by the boss to give a 
special exhibition for the edifica- 
tion of the Summer vacationists, 
but as the Washington Summer 
climate is not very conducive 
to long-winded oratory, it is 
likely to be a short engagement ! 
The country has been sitting 
on pins and needles for many 
months while the legislative 
Tariff experts (?) concocted a 
new cure-all for our business ilis. 
Judging by the reception this 
masterful piece of legislation re- 
ceived in the press, many of the 
law-makers will have to do some 
tall explaining when they try to 
sell their medicine to the home 
folks between now and election 
day. It is even predicted that 
many of the Congressional spell- 
binders are going to stay at home 
—and if other states follow the 
example of New Jersey, some of 
our representatives in the next 
Congress will be of a decidedly 
higher calibre than those who en- 
tertained us at the last session. 


As a farewell salute to the 
President, the Senate, true to 
form, passed a World War 
Veterans bill, despite the threat 
of a veto and the statement of 
Secretary Mellon that its passage 
would mean a deficit and higher 
taxes. A new measure acceptable 
to the President was hastily pre- 
pared and passed before adjourn- 
ment. Why, you may ask, did 
not the overworked (?) legisla- 
tors get together in the first place 
and write a bill acceptable to all. 
The answer is: They are politi- 
cians! 


Yet some people still favor 
government ownership and man- 
agement of business. 
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fashions call for the high waistline, 
the long skirt, the silhouetted figure. 
Many of our customers would look 
extremely strange in these styles, 
They know it and we know it. For 
that reason we carry along with the 
latest models a good portion of our 
stock to meet the requirements of 
those who prefer their clothes on the 
straight lines. Many women who 
have not been able to get fitted in 
such models in the so-called smarter 
shops have come to us to get them, 
being driven, in a manner of speak- 
ing, to get better and more becoming 
value for their money. Once they 
come, they stay.” 

Mr. Klein has no charge accounts, 
no C.O.D.’s, no delivery service. It’s 
a cash and carry purchase. Refunds, 
as was mentioned, are made within 
a period of five days. There is no 
red tape of any sort. It goes like 
clockwork all along the line. Samuel 
Klein is responsible for all of this. 
He is the sole owner of the estab- 
lishment. There are no partners, no 
shareholders. It’s his idea and his 
system. He has made vast profits on 
the enterprise but so, also, it should 
not be forgotten, have the manufac- 
turers whose merchandise he sells 
and the consumer whose costs he 
shaves down to the lowest figure. 


THE CLOCK WORKER 


The man who works with his eyes on 
the clock, 
Just gets to the end of the day— 
But he doesn’t get far on the Road to 
Success 
For he isn’t headed that way. 


He hasn’t an ounce of genuine 
“push” — 
Except to “push the clock’ — 
And then when other folks get ahead 
He loves to sneer and “knock.” 


He gives just so many hours a day, 

And he draws no joy from his 
work ; 

The only thing he draws is his pay, 

And it’s all that he doesn’t shirk, 


It’s the chap who renders service- 
plus, 
Not just by the hour or the day, 
But by all that’s in him, and gives his 


best, 
For love of his work—not for 
pay; 
Who’s going to sit in the leader's 
chair, 


- And get to the very top; 
For he’s headed straight to be truly 
great, 
And nothing can make him stop! 


—Sidney J. Burgoyne and Evelyn 
Gage Brown. (Copyrighted). 
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TODD CHECK SIGNER PROVES ITSELF 


=| “OUTSTANDINGLY SUPERIOR” 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
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At r1GHT: The Todd Check Signer which serves the Illinois Central. 
It handles checks singly or in sheets of 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6. 











Asove: Rear view of Signer, showing stacking device which arranges \Toddil 


checks in numerical order. & i 
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Two Yale locks and a built-in meter, which records every check 
passing through, simplify the matter of supervision. And the 
intricate signature affixed is more difficult to counterfeit than any 
other ever devised. 


Tue letter reprinted below, explaining the experience of one 
user of the Todd Check Signer, shows also why hundreds of no- 
table organizations have adopted this most modern business aid. 


al 


Illinois Central System, Chicago, IIl. 


October 23, 1929 
The Todd Sales Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

The Illinois Central System, during the year 1928, expended in excess of 
$90,000,000 in payment of salaries and wages. 

About 130,000 pay drafts are issued each month to cover this expenditure. 
As the pay days are fixed each month to comply with the laws of the various 
states, there must be no delay or interruption in the issuance and delivery of 
these drafts. The period during which they must be prepared is limited. There- 
fore, the chief requisite is speed, consistent, of course, with accuracy and safety. 

The Todd Check Signer has been in use in this department for two years. It 

as proved itself of great value and is indeed a very essential part of our equip- 
ment. It not only affords a proper degree of safety, but a very high one of 
efficiency and has been the means of effecting a saving in time and labor. It 
will countersign and cut apart approximately 6000 checks per hour. This we 
consider a very high degree of operating efficiency, and so & in excess of the 
number countersigned by any previous method, as to be outstandingly superior. 


Yours very truly, 


(signed) Orro F. Nau, Local Treasurer 


Besides speeding up the issue of checks in quantities, the Todd 
Check Signer frees important executives from the arduous, time- 
wasting task of hand-signing. It may be operated by any employee. 












The Todd office in your city will gladly arrange a demonstra- 
tion at your convenience. Or you may return the coupon below 
for more detailed information. The Todd Company. (Established 
1899.) Protectograph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 7-30 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the Todd 
Check Signer. 


Name 


Address. 








Business 








TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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, Maa A & - AT 4» ~A ®) all of Natco’s tremen- ‘| 
dous annual plant 
capacity were devoted to one type of tile, the - 
output would build a wall around Manhattan 
Island 300 feet high. yi 
Instead of encircling the island, Natco walls are an 
scattered all over it. The Woolworth Building,— mi 
the Chrysler Building—the Bank of the Man- " 
hattan Trust Company—the Sherry-Netherland A 
—the Ritz Tower—The Barclay-Vesey Telephone gl 
Building—the Medical Center—a large propor- nf 
tion of New York’s greatest buildings have util- al 
ized Natco Structural Clay Tile. al 
The use of Natco, the benefits of Natco, are not : 
confined to New York. All over the nation are " 
structures built of Natco; structures that through d 
its use, gain in economy, ease and speed of erec- 
tion, fire safety, comfort, freedom from main- t 
tenance and depreciation. Strategically located t 
plants provide a shipping point near you. If you I 
are thinking of building, think of Natco. You'll . 
1 


find it well repays investigation. 


MAL A@) 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 
STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 





NATIONAL: FIRE PROOFING - CORPORATION 
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Ties new half-year opened a 


little more encouragingly. 

Evidences of business im- 
provement admittedly are neither 
very tangible nor very impressive; 
yet there are growing indications that 
the down-swing has reached its nadir 
and that the country has begun to 
move, though very timidly, in the 
right direction. 

In my own contacts I have found. 
too, slight lifting of the cloud of 
gloom which had become so all-per- 
vading. Some, though by no means 
all, men in various lines of activity 
are able to report mildly encouraging 
developments, enough to allay their 
fears that we might be headed for 
another violent outburst of panicky 
demoralization. 

The last days of the first half of 
the year brought distinctly stronger 
tone in the stock market and this car- 
ried into the current month. My in- 
vestigations reveal that there was 
very influential buying of stocks dur- 
ing the worst of the June weakness. 
Also, in the last week of the month 
one or two powerful bears began 
covering. 


Y view still is that we are likely 

to witness very lively stock 
speculation as soon as it becomes 
clearly apparent that business recov- 
ery has definitely set in. Confidence 
on this score has not yet become any- 
thing like general. Whether July or 
August will bring sufficient better- 
ment to cause a complete change in 
Pp: cannot, of course, be fore- 
told, 
My own guess is that between now 


_.. B.C. Forbes believes... 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


Trend Setting In: 


STOCKS MAY REBOUND 


and Labor Day a much more hopeful 
view of the outlook will have de- 
veloped. 

Wall Street may not wait until 
then to register its more cheerful 
reading of the outlook. In any case, 
it would seem prudent to invest a 
very substantial percentage of one’s 
available capital around current price 
levels. I personally have bought a 
larger percentage than I would feel 
justified in recommending to others. 
I know certain institutions and in- 
vestment companies that placed quite 
extensive buying orders on a down- 
scale at the beginning of this month. 
Such orders as are not filled will be 
re-placed at higher levels, because the 
intention is not to let this opportunity 
to accumulate securities at attractive 
levels pass entirely. 


ALL ordering of merchandise, in 
my opinion, will be either fairly 
or unusually satisfactory. With few 


exceptions, our hundred and twenty’ 


million people have been buying on 
only a niggardly scale all through the 
current year—in fact, ever since the 
stock panic of October-November. 
But these same millions have been 
consuming nearly as much as they did 
when prosperity was _ booming. 
Clothes, shoes, hats have been wear- 
ing out; so have house furnishings, 
automobiles, radios and everything 
else entering into the daily life of the 
people. 

We all know that retail merchants 
have allowed their stocks to run down 
to a minimum; indeed, there have 
been complaints, especially from 
women shoppers, that department 


and other stores have not been carry- 
ing an adequate assortment of goods. 
We all know, likewise, that whole- 
salers have been operating equally 
close to requirements, and that manu- 
facturers have rigidly avoided piling 
up inventories. | 

In short, America’s shelves and 
America’s homes are abnormally bare 
of reserve supplies. 

This is one condition holding 
promise of somewhat greater trade 
activity in the near future. 


HEN, there is a superabundance 

of money pressing for employ- 
ment. Idle money is quite as restless 
as idle workers. Since it cannot be 
put to profitable use in the form of 
day-to-day or time loans or commer- 
cial paper or bankers’ acceptances, it 
will inevitably seek other channels. 
The bond market stands to benefit 
more than it has yet benefited. So 
does the stock market. 

But, more important, many mil- 
lions will overflow into enterprise, 
into construction, into home-building, 
into offerings here of foreign loans 
and to other uses making for an in- 
creased demand for labor and ma- 
terials of many kinds. 

Except in the stock market, no 
sudden transition need be hoped for. 
In the stock market, however, once 
we have conclusively reached the end 
of the period of irregularity, the re- 
bound may easily exceed anything 
now considered possible. The market 
lately has given evidences of having 
been sold to a standstill. 
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R, . ’ : FoR THE Home—General Electric and 

ILROAD electrification means moving more its associated companies manufacture 

‘ : : lectric products, including G-E 

kly, with less spoilage, less we P ' 8 

goods, more —ae velies Ps refrigerators, fans, vacuum cleaners, 

storage, less expense. This helps to reduce the Mazpa lamps, wiring systems, and 
Sunlamps: Hotpoint electric ranges and “ 

cost of living and so contributes to the prosperity appliances; and G-E motors for all 

, : ‘ other electrically driven household 

of America. » The extensive programs of electri- Poe 

fication recently inaugurated by leading American For INDUsrRY—Several thousand prod- A 
railroads will double the carrying capacity over uct, Seataiing agynates Sie queen. pro 
ing and distributing electricity; motors ink 
the same tracks.» For every problem of electri- and controllers for applying electric = 
power; electric furnaces and heating pw 
fication—from the greatest railroad system to the devices; street, traffic, airport, and aa 
. : Cooper Hewitt lights; Victor X-ray ~ 
. e e h 1 
individual home—General Electric has the skill, end mutica-gictase appeteen; titiond- m 
the ex perience, and the pro ducts. electrification and street-car equipment. 
bu: 


GENERAL |: 
ELECTRIC |: 





Join us in the General Electric . 
brogram, broadcast every Satur- Pi 
day evening, on a nation-wide tl 


N.B.C. network 








for 
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Significant TRENDS 


A Digest for Busy Men 


SHIPPING 


Shipping Market Fair. 

New French Liner Order- 

ed. U. 8S. Plans Another 
Aircraft Carrier 


ket is still in far from its best con- 

dition, there has been moderate im- 
provement in recent months, largely of a 
seasonal character. Both coastwise and 
trans-ocean lines have reported satisfactory 
gains in tonnage. There are still the usual 
complaints regarding price-cutting and the 
violation of tariff agreements but in gen- 
eral the level of ocean freight charges has 
held very satisfactorily thus far in the new 
season. 

The heavy season for the tourist trade 
is on in full swing and while passenger 
business has not fallen off as much as was 
widely predicted at the beginning of the 
season it does appear that ocean passenger 
traffic will fail to register anything like 
the gains which had been shown in recent 
summer seasons. While no definite figures 
have been published to serve as a basis, 
unofficial reports indicate that most of the 
passenger lines will consider their seasons 
quite successful if their passenger traffic 
comes even within striking distance of last 
year’s totals. 


A LTHOUGH the ocean freight mar- - 


EANWHILE, ship building activities 

continue fairly high as compared with 
a year or two ago. Quite a number of new 
passenger vessels are now in service on 
their maiden trips, a large number of addi- 
tional ships are under construction and still 
a larger number are being planned. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
called for bids on the sale of 18 laid-up 
ships for scrapping purposes. The vessels 
range from 7,000 to 10,000 tons and all 
bids are returnable by August Ist. 

Some of the express line companies en- 
gaged in trans-Atlantic service are making 
a strong bid for freight cargoes which might 
ordinarily go across the Pacific to the Far 
East. The Cunard Line has announced that 
package freight shipped from New York 
on the Mauretania, Aquitania and Beren- 
garia will be forwarded to Greece, Egypt, 
Persia and India on a through bill of lad- 
ing. The new system will effect a saving 
of time anywhere from nine to forty-seven 
days. Provision has also been made for 
shipping cases up to 300 pounds from Lon- 
don eastward by airplane. 


QO RDERS have been placed by the 
French Line for the building of a new 


‘giant Atlantic liner with the St. Nazaire 


Shipbuilding Works, where a slip of the 
large dimensions required has been under 
construction for some time. 
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The new liner is to be over 60,000 tons 
displacement and will be 991 feet long and 
with a beam of 110 feet. Her turbines will 
produce 120,000 horsepower and her speed 
will be 28 knots. 

It is hoped the new vessel will be com- 
missioned by April, 1933. 


RESIDENT HOOVER having with- 

& drawn his objection, the navy an- 

nounces bids for the construction of a new 
13,800-ton $19,000,000 aircraft carrier. 

This ship would increase the navy’s car- 

riers to four, since Lexington, Saratoga 


and Langley already are in service. The - 


Lexington and Saratoga can carry more 
than 100 airplanes and displace 33,000 tons, 
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whereas the smaller new carrier could 
handle only about seventy-five planes. 

After the London conference the Presi- 
dent ordered that construction of the new 
carrier, two cruisers and two submarines 
be delayed, pending Congressional action 
on the treaty. He has not yet authorized 
work on the cruisers and submarines. 

The Washington treaty allowed the 
United States 135,000 tons in aircraft car- 
riers. With the completion of the new one, 
for which bids will be received on Aug. 12, 
the total constructed tonnage would be 
90,086. 

Nearly three years probably will be re- 
quired to complete the new carrier, which 
will be the first constructed from the keel 
to completion for the purpose of carrying 
planes. The Lexington and Saratoga were 
converted into carriers from battle cruisers, 
while the Langley is a converted experi- 
mental ship. 


RAILROADS 


Rail Profits Hit a New 

Low Level. Car-Loadings 

Still Far Behind Last 
Year 


RELIMINARY reports on earnings 

of the Class 1 railroad systems for 

the month of April 1930 do not offer 
any very great encouragement to the opti- 
mists who were looking for an end to the 
disappointing trend in such reports. As a 
matter of fact, few authorities have been 
expecting any recovery in earnings, for the 
figures on car loadings are still showing 
results far below previous years and until 
they turn up it is too early to anticipate 
worthwhile recovery in railroad earnings 
themselves. 

Although the preliminary reports on in- 
dividual earnings are currently in process 
of being issued the statements thus far 
made public indicate another large decline 
from last year in net railway operating in- 
come for the Class 1 systems. Practically 
all the reports thus far show profits at the 
lowest for any corresponding month for 
a number of years and an advance estimate 
on the final total for May 1930 might per- 
haps be made at around $70,000,000. 

Such a figure would show a moderate 
seasonal advance over the $63,000,000 re- 
ported for April 1930 but would show a 
decline of over 30 per cent. from the $103,- 
000,000 turned in by the Class 1 railroads 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
It is only fair to note that the returns for 
May 1929 were the highest on record for 
that month since the War but it must also 
be noted that the provisional estimate we 
have made for May 1930 would be the 
smallest reported for that month since 1925, 


_ or in about five years. 
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TREE SURGERY 


Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
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PITTSFIELD : 
PROVIDENCE : 
HARTFORD 5: 
STAMFORD ...WESTPORT 

NEW YORK CITY 5: 
WHITE PLAINS 5s 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. : 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ... SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER ... BUFFALO 
TORONTO ... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO ... COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS ... LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH, KY. 
DETROIT ...GRAND RAPIDS 
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% President and General Manager B 
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EEKLY car loading figures have re- 
covered moderately in the past few 
weeks but are still running far below 1929 
and the corresponding weeks of other 
recent years. The latest report shows 
revenue freight loadings at only about 930,- 
000 cars per week. This is a decline of 
about 140,000 cars per week below the 


|same time last year and is around 70,000 


cars per week below 1928. 

The recent car loading reports show con- 
siderable declines in every classification re- 
ported. The largest losses are seen in 
miscellaneous freight, forest products, ore, 
coke and live stock. 
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Commodities Touch New 

Lows for Many Years, but 

Sentiment Improves. Silk 
Prices Break 


HE general trend of commodity 
prices in recent weeks has continued 
the long decline which has now been 

in progress for nearly a full year. The past 
couple weeks have improved sentiment 
slightly since recoveries have been more 
frequent and the declines not quite so dras- 
tic as during the early part of June. The 


|fact remains, however, that the most im- 
| portant staples have again declined into the 


new low ground not only for the past year 
but for many years past. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 
Dunn's Index «..<6:. 171.598 176.240 188.689 
Bradstreet’s . 10.5611 10.7741 12.4853 
Sureau of Labor .. 89.1 90.7 95.8 


All of the important commodity indexes 
continue to reflect the general trend of 
prices by further declines. Both the month- 
ly and weekly figures are still setting new 
low levels since the bottom of the depres- 
sion in 1921, or for nearly ten years. 

The Irving Fisher commodity price in- 


| dex for 200 representative commodities has 
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continued its decline into new low ground 
since the beginning of the World War in 
1914. Based on the 1926 average as 100 the 
latest weekly figure stands at 85.7. This 
is a decline of a full half point in a single 
week and compares with the 1930 high of 
around 95. The latest figure is the lowest 
on record in about 15 years. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Two Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December .... $0.9834 $1.0234 $1.264% 
Corn, December ...... 67% 6834 91 
Oats, December ...... 39 39% ANY, 
Cotton, Mid., December 13.15 12.88 18.10 
REG ease seneoriascass 5.30 6.65 7.25 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... .09 094 163; 
Suget, GAG. <ccciees F: 05 
Troe, 2h PUMS.. .icoscs 19.76 19.76 22.% 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 31. ai. 36. 
Beef, Family ......... 25.50 26. 29. 
EE SER ere eee 5.25 5.50 a, 
RE ccineacccescnedes 12. 12. 18. 
Zine, E. St. Louis..... 4.20 4.50 6.75 
a Ae 30.25 29.50 44.60 
Rubber, December .... 13.25 12.72 20.50 
Crude Oil, Mid. Con.. 1.18% 1.1834 1.21 
GOORIN. wacecsinenecee 143 143 7 


HE grain market has been under greater 
pressure than has cotton although they 
have both been far from strong. Wheat 
prices have undergone a number of days 
of particularly heavy offerings and declines 
have run more than a full cent per bushel 
in a few hours. There have been some 
modest recoveries but most of the grains 
are off anywhere from 1 to 5 cents per 
bushel since the closing days of June and 
are not very far from the lowest levels for 
the past season reached a couple weeks ago. 
The cotton market has behaved much 
better and has had some good recoveries 
in recent trading. Latest prices show a 
moderate gain but during the weakest ses- 
sions there were declines of anywhere from 
$1 to $5 per bale compared with the quota 
tions posted around the end of June. 
Outside of the grain and cotton markets 
there has been nothing particularly exciting 
in the commodity classification thus far in 
the new month. Prices in general continu 
to drift continually lower, and _ rubber, 
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coffee, sugar, steel and miscellaneous metals 
are all selling below their previous prices. 


AW silk has perhaps shown the most 

important declines in recent weeks and 
has dropped as much as 10 cents per barrel 
in a single day. Unsettlement in both China 
and Japan and other upsets are selected as 
the causes for this latest serious decline in 
an important commodity. In the New York 
market silk reached a level as low as $2.50 
per pound early in July and set a new low 
record for all time. 

DeForest Radio Company has reduced 
prices on most types of its transmitting 
The declines run from $10 to as 
$50 on the various types of 


audions. 
high as 
products. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Call Money At Lowest in 
13 Years. Brokers’ Loans 
in Further Decline 


URTHER ease in money rates 
KF around the beginning of the month 

was generally attributed to accumu- 
lation of funds in the New York sector for 
first-of-the-month dividend requirements, 
payment for the German loan bonds and 
other seasonal corporate purposes. In any 
event there was such a plethora of credit 
with such a niggardly demand that call 
money, generally regarded as the most 
sensitive of all interest rates, dropped to 
an extreme low of 1% per cent., the lowest 
rate witnessed in the New York market 
since 1917, or for just about 13 years. 


Current Money Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Ne Ee ee 2% 24%4% 10% 

ee GO CUMS iicinccccnccs 2u% 3 7M 
Commercial paper ......... 3% 3% 6 
New York rediscount..... 2% 2% 5 


With New York leading the procession 
Chicago and Philadelphia have cut redis- 
count rates from 4 to 3% per cent., join- 
ing Cleveland at this level. All the re- 
maining 8 institutions are still on the 
higher rate of 4 per cent. at this writ- 
ing except Boston, at 3 per cent. 


MEANWHILE, as noted last issue, the 
~"4 trend in brokers’ loans has turned 
sharply downward and continuation of the 
movement may be looked for during the 
next couple weeks at least. With reaction 
of the general speculative and commodity 
markets around the begining of June the 
movement began and has since gathered 
momentum with successive weeks. 

The latest weekly report of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank shows loans 
to brokers at only $3,416,000,000, a drop 
ot $370,000,000 in a single week. The 
figure compares with the extreme low of 
$3,328,000,000 late last year but is down 
over two billion dollars from the corres- 
ponding week of 1929. The decline in 
brokers’ loans has only been in progress 
lor a few weeks, following a long advance 
curing most of the current year, but in 
those few weeks the total reductions have 
already amounted to nearly $700,000,000. 
— to individual banking accounts 
an tended to increase in recent weeks 
: ie at approximately the same time last 
year they were in a mild slump. The re- 
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Autopoints 
Save Money for 


National Tea Co. 


wat! 





Famous chain store or- 
ganization standardizes 


on this better pencil 


ATIONAL Tea Company adds 
another chapter to the ro- 
mantic story of how Autopoint is 
helping American business to 
greater profits and economies. 


This big chain store system buys 
Autopoints for use within its own 
organization. Some 2,500 members 
are supplied. Every retail store 
manager and every office employee 
from office boy up gets an Auto- 
point as part of his or her “stand- 
ard equipment.” 


“We have proved to our own 
complete satisfaction that Auto- 
points effect a decided saving,” says 
W. H. Burnett, Office Manager of 
the National Tea Co. 


Tried all kinds 


“We have tried all kinds of pen- 
cils; so I speak from experience. 
Wood pencils waste time; too much 
gossiping goes on around the sharp- 
ener. Cheap mechanical pencils 
prove expensive in the long run. 
The first two Autopoints I secured 
five years ago are still in use by 
me. That shows why I believe 
them to be the best pencil made.” 


The “Better Pencil” 


Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


patent. But 


1 Cannot “jam”—protected 
othing to go 


one —— moving part. 
wrong. No repairs. 
Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 
weight material. 

3 Perfect balance —not “topheavy.” 








Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


-— oo ow oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe se hte imine tiki ae etacaaiale 





W. H, Burnett, 
office manager 
National Tea 
Co., Chicago 












Some firms use Autopoints as 
prizes. Others buy Autopoints to 
give away, imprinted with a firm 
or individual’s name, to customers 
and prospects—a method of ad- 
vertising proved efficient and eco- 
nomical. In one way or another. 
we know there isa way 
youcan use Autopoints 
to advantage. Will 


you let us help you 
find it? 


A complimentary 
pencil 





To show you just what an Auto- 
point is, why users prefer it, we'd 
like to send you a complimentary 
pencil imprinted with your com- 
pany name. There is no obligation 
whatsoever in this offer. Give us 
your firm name and address, your 
executive title and attach business 
card or letterhead, please. 


Attach business card or 
letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 
let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


For Executives 
Only 


F.M. 7-15-30 
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sult is that current weekly figures are al- 
most up to the totals of a year ago, com- 
pared with their usual recent habit of run- 
ning anywhere from two to three billions 
a week under 1929. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1930 1929 
2 eee $9,354,165,000 $10,183,522,000 
I ne ot och x a ace 735,865, 677,872,000 
Philadelphia ......... 601,722,000 670,170,000 
OS ere 731,916,000 753,501,000 
ee, ae 289,310,000 307,452,000 
EN rere ree 230,679,000 276,800,000 
Chicago. De bcsshresceies are 1,828,812,000 1,541,450,000 
ee ere 277,518,000 310,771,000 
Minneapolis .......... 174,358,000 187,501,000 
ee ee 327,561,000 344,829,000 
NEED sigctacha.ecark’o.d-alece 181,048,000 188,803,000 
San Francisco........ 811,867,000 854,399,000 

Eee er: $15,544,821,000 $16,297,070,000 


AIR POUNDAGE INCREASES 


(TOTALS FOR FIVE LEADING LIN 
600,000 ES) 
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AVIATION 


Many New Feats Include 

Round-the-World Airplane 

Flight. Bermuda Non-Stop 

and New Endurance 
Record 


“HE outstanding air feat of recent 
weeks has been completion of the 
first real “round-the-world” flight of 

an airplane. The successive laps came far 
apart, the first one being the famous flight 
from California to Honolulu in 1928. Fol- 
lowing across the Pacific to Australia and 
then to England, Major Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith and his trusty plane, the 
Southern Cross, collected greater and 
greater fame, climaxing their feats with 
the non-stop flight westward across the 
Atlantic Ocean around the close of June. 
The hop from Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land, to New York and thence across the 
continent to the Pacific Coast finished the 
brilliant Odyssey which at least rivals the 
saga of the Lindbergh “we.” 

Four companions share the honors with 
Capt. Smith in the trans-Atlantic jump. 
The goal of New York was not reached 
in a single non-stop flight, due largely to 
compass disturbances in the stormy and 
foggy regions a couple hundred miles east 
of Newfoundland. The German plane 
which made the first successful westward 
crossing last year experienced similar com- 
pass difficulties and it is now pretty well 
established that this particular section is 
the most dangerous of the entire flight so 
far as bearings are concerned. 

There are various magnetic explanations 
put forth to account for the erratic action 
of compasses in this sector but none of 
them are entirely satisfactory and there 
still remains an engrossing “mystery” in 
the electrical disturbances off the coast of 
Newfoundland. 


EANWHILE, the later feat has some- 
what dimmed the glory of Colonel 
Robert Fierro, Mexican Army aviator, who 


performed the first non-stop flight from 
New York to Mexico City. The total dis- 
tance of 2,300 miles was negotiated in 
16% hours. Rear Admiral Richard E. 
3yrd, returned hero of the Antarctic, is 
gradually retiring from the festivities of 
his return, having dedicated Bennett Field, 
the new municipal airport on Barren 
Island, Jamaica Bay, New York City, 
named in honor of Floyd Bennett, who 
gave his life in aviation service. 

Other notable feats include the round- 
trip non-stop flight from New York to 
Bermuda by Roger Q. Williams, in the 
famous “Columbia,” and the new endurance 
flight record of three weeks set up by the 
Hunter Brothers in Chicago. 

Arrangements are practically completed 
for the first tests of the new Curtiss- 
Bleecker helicopter which has been in 
process of development for four years and 
has cost more than $200,000. The machine 
has been on exhibition at Curtiss Airport, 
Long Island. 

The machine is the most radical depar- 
ture from the conventional airplane ever 
attempted on an important scale in this 
country. It consists of four large revolving 
wings and in this respect alone it resembles 
the Cierva autogiro. 

The autogiro’s wings are turned by the 
air in flight and the propulsive mechanism 
is like that of any other plane. The wings 
of the new helicopter are turned on a hori- 
zontal plane by propellers mounted on their 
leading edges and power is carried to the 
four-bladed propellers by drive shafts and 
gears to a central power plant. 

The engine and gasoline tank revolve 
with the wings, while the pilot in his cock- 
pit or gondola alone remains stationary in 
respect to the rest of the machine. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Crop Weather Generally 

Satisfactory. Farmers May 

Withhold Crops from Mar- 
ket 


OQ new government reports have 

been issued in recent weeks which 

would have an important bearing on 
crop prospects. The trade is looking for- 
ward, however, to the cotton report and 
the wheat report to cover conditions during 
the month of June. 

Meanwhile unofficial estimates for both 
grain and cotton are inclined to be optimis- 
tic on volume. Weather conditions through- 
out the United States and parts of Canada 


RYE CROP ESTIMATE LARGER 
(MILLIONS of BUSHELS ix US.) 
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FORBES for 


have been satisfactory and have perhaps 
helped to depress the prices for such staples, 
In Canada there are scattered reports of 
less favorable weather which may cut down 
the estimated yield in that section. 

The Federal Farm Board is carrying on 
a campaign of education and advises do- 
mestic farmers to withhold their wheat and 
other grain for better prices later in the 
year. A natural tendency is for the farmers 
to get rid of their crops immediately and 
market them direct from the combine or 
thresher. Reports indicate that mamy of the 
grain growing states show sentiment in 
favor of the farmer holding his crops for 
a while to avoid congestion of the markets 
at the height of the harvest season. 


WORLD COPPER OUTPUT IRREGULAR 
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ORLD’S visible supply of cotton is 

about 1,200,000 bales higher than a 

year ago, about two-thirds of that amount 

being in stocks of American cotton, De 

partment of Agriculture announces in a 
survey of world cotton prospects. 

Decrease in visible supply from May 2 
to June 6 was about four-tenths as great 
this year as last. Exports from United 
States for that period were 133,000 bales 
lower than last year, and for season to 
June 6 were 1,239,000 bales lower, depart: 
ment stated. 

World production of cotton for the se 
son 1929-30 is now estimated at 26,200,00) 
bales of 478 pounds net with United States 
crop at 57% of the total. Egyptian est 
mate of production has been revised t 
1,725,000 bales of 478 pounds net. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Continues It 
regularly Lower. Tin Ho: 
iday Planned in Far Eas 


P ETROLEUM—The domestic produ 
tion of crude petroleum in the Unite! 
States is still irregularly lower but thet 
have been some disturbing gains in the 
past month or two. Generally, the vari 
plans for curtailment appear to be havi 
their effect and the declines are still larg 
than the recoveries. 

The latest report of the American Pett 
leum Institute shows daily average cru 
oil output in the United States at arou! 
2,600,000 barrels per day. This figure cot 
pares with an average of 2,570,000 barrel 
per day in the previous week but shows? 
satisfactory decline from the corresponditt 
period of last year when domestic prod® 
tion was running around 2,775,000 ba 
per day. 
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COMMON SENSE 


THIS GROWING USE 
OF ANACONDA RUST-PROOF 
METALS IN HOME CONSTRUCTION 


CONDA 
from mine to consumer 
=e 
av ore 


ANA 





Anaconda Copper, Brass and 

Bronze add long years of service 

to the many products in which 
they form vital parts. 


HROUGHOUT the country thousands of people have 
fees up their minds to dispense with rust in the home, 
once for all. This common-sense decision has resulted in a rapidly 
growing use of Anaconda rust-proof metals in home construction. 

In consequence, there will be no plumbing pipe failures due 
to rust. Gutters and rain-pipes will serve a lifetime instead of a 
few years. Screens will last for years without repairs or replace- 
ments. And copper and brass will also help in many other ways 
to keep down expense and promote comfort in the home. 

The wisdom of insisting upon Anaconda metals lies in the 
fact that you pay but once. On the basis of service, Anaconda 
Copper, Brass and Bronze are much more economical than 


metals that rust and wear out. That’s why it pays to rust-proof 


your home, inside and out. The dependability of Anaconda metals 


is the result of more than a century’s manufacturing experience. 


ANACONDA 


COPPER 














































14 miles of wire 
added every minute 





AN average of fourteen 
miles of wire is added to 
the Bell System every min- 
ute. The Bell System is a 
growing concern with a con- 
stantly growing business. 
The average number of Bell 
owned telephones added 
yearly is upwards of 800,000 
and with these new tele- 
phones there is provided a 
corresponding increase of 
buildings, switchboards, un- 
derground conduits and 
cables, and other plant. 











Continuous, reliable and eco- economies are achieved by con- 
nomical telephone service can be stant research and development. 
given only by the use of the best This is one aspect of the 
equipment and materials in the nation-wide organization of the 
construction of the plant. With Bell System, whose aim is to fur- 
the Western Electric Company nish the best possible telephone 
as the manufacturer of its tele- service at the least cost consistent 
phone apparatus, the Bell System with financial safety. 
is assured of an adequate supply 
of the necessary delicate and May we send you a copy 
intricate equipment of the high- of our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 


est quality at the lowest cost. New Securities’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 















































E extend the facilities of our 
Organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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 UGAR—Reports from Cuba state that 

hJ growers are co-operating to further 
the plans of selling surplus Cuban sugar 
stocks in Europe. The Santa Clara Sugar 
Planters Association has formed a Com- 
mission which will keep in close touch with 
foreign buyers of sugar with especial at- 
tention devoted to the possibility of selling 
additional stock to Russia. 


IN—Reduction of world tin supplies by 

12,000 to 15,000 tons within three 
calendar months began July 1 with stop- 
page of dredges in the Far East. 

Stoppage of mining in Malaya, Burma 
and Siam except in Chinese properties, be- 
gan with one-half the total number of 
dredges closing down July 1, and the other 
half on August 1, both for two clear 
calendar months. Thereafter production 
will be curtailed to 20 per cent less than 
the 1929 rate, calculated quarterly, and will 
continue indefinitely, according to report. 

The same amount of curtailment will 
take place beginning July 1 in the Dutch 
East Indies, Nigeria and Bolivia, though 
these fields will not close down entirely as 
will those in the East. 

It is estimated that this rate of curtail- 
ment, if continued until January 1, 1931, 
should bring the world’s visible supply to 
between 15,000 to 20,000 tons, instead of 
above 35,000 tons as at present. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Astronomers Predict Won- 

ders From a Drop of 

Water. Cuban Sea Process 
Meets Difficulty 


LTHOUGH the potential develop- 

A ments of science are always beyond 

the average human imagination, re- 

cent expressions of faith in future develop- 

ments by high placed authorities have ap- 
peared more than usually radical. 

The World Power Conference which re- 
cently convened in Berlin, Germany was 
startled into the tremendous’ possibilities of 
releasing energy, in the statements of Sir 
Arthur Eddington. The British astronomer 
has declared that the heat of the sun and 
the energy of other astronomical bodies is 
released in a way which we have not yet 
discovered. Sir Eddington claims that it is 
in our power to release energy here on our 
own globe on such a wholesale scale if we 
can unlock the secret of the heavenly 
formula. 

This power, which is called “Sub-Atomic 
Energy,” is being studied by scientists and 
astronomers with a claim that if it could 
be efficiently released there is sufficient 
energy in a single drop of water to furnish 
200 horsepower for an entire year. One 
theory is that matter must be heated 0 
approximately 40,000,000 degrees, however, 
before such energy can be released. 


‘NOTHER, and most discouraging 
check to the Claude Boucherot process 
for extracting energy from sea water | 
occurred off the shore of Cuba. The giait 
steel tube which has long been under com 
struction as the first step in this expet 
ment collapsed as it was being lowered 
into the ocean and recent reports indicate 
that it is a total loss. 
Professor Claude and Paul Boucherot 
have been working for several years 
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the problem of utilizing the warm water 
at the surface of the sea, in tropical re- 
gions to operate turbines after the water 
has been converted into steam by means of 
a vacuum, the cold water from the 
depths of the sea being used to recon- 
dense the steam and renew the vacuum. 
The process has already proved prac- 
tical in a small plant. That at Matanzas 
Bay is to be a large one. 

The temperature of tropical sea water 
near the surface varies from 78 to 86 
degrees Fahrenheit, while at the depths 
it is about 40 degrees. There is said to 
be no limit to the operations of such a 
plant as the ocean temperatures change 
very slightly throughout the year, and 
the industrial possibilities of this new 
method of supplying energy to a ma- 
chine age that is rapidly using up its 
resources of fuel are held to be incal- 
culable. 


WASHINGTON 


Zist Congress Closes After 

Stormy Session with Pres- 

ident. Treasury Surplus 
for Year 


FTER having been drawn out much 
A longer than anticipated the long and 

weary session of the 71st Congress 
has finally come to an end. It has been a 
particularly stormy session and has been 
marked more than for many years past by 
the efforts of a strong Chief Executive in 
more or less open warfare with a stubborn 
legislative body. 

The House of Representatives has been 
fairly docile and most of the President’s 
difficulties have been with the Senate. One 
of the last features of the Senate activities 
was a reduction in the appropriation for 
the President’s National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement. Per- 
haps construed to embarrass the President 
this act was met by Mr. Hoover’s assertion 
that he would get the additional funds 
needed through private contributions. 

Another struggle was over the War 
Veterans Bill which the President vetoed 
and which he criticized publicly and severly. 
The Senate would perhaps have passed the 
Bill over President Hoover’s veto but the 
lower house came to the rescue and sub- 
stituted a less harmful piece of legislation. 


NQUESTIONABLY the outstanding 

act of the recent Congress was the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill which was final- 
ly passed after a long struggle. The new 
rates show an increase of about 20% over 
the 1922 tariff act and are the highest on 
record. Dissatisfaction with the bill is still 
fairly general and it is almost certain that 
President Hoover is considering appoint- 
ment of a special tariff board to reccm- 
mend changes under the powers of limited 
revision, 

After estimates had been all over the lot 
earlier in the year the treasury department 
appears finally to have completed its fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930 with a surplus of 
about $200,000,000. Regarding prospects 
for the new fiscal year authorities appear 
to be concerned over prospects for small 
mMeome, rising expenditures and a possible 
deficit next year. Congress has appropri- 
ated approximately $4,500,000,000 to be 
spent during the 1930-31 fiscal year. 
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BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA 
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Long Beach Steam Plants of the Southern California Edison Company, Ltd. 
Plants Nos. 2 and 3 were designed and built by Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation under the supervision of the client’s Department of Engineering Design. 


GENERATION 
TRANSMISSION and 
DISTRIBUTION of POWER 


To meet every need of 


Utilities and Industrials 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER. INCORPORATED 
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The new, dollar size 


AMERICAN 
. EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


are a convenience for strangers 
among strangers. They are neat, 
compact, and slip into an inside 
pocket like a card-case. Universally 
spendable, they insure your money 
against theft or loss and introduce 
you to the Helpful Hand of Amer- 
ican Express Service. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c for 
each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
Banks, American Express and Rail- 
way Express Agency offices. 





Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express 
Travel Department 








| HANCOCK SERIES 


Life insurance 
is a valuable complement 
to an investment program 


To thousands life insurance, used as a 
savings and investment plan, is giving finan- 
cial independence. From the viewpoint of 
availability for every individual, safety and 
permanent value, certainty of return, easily 
carried cost, and control by the investor,—it 
is a solid rock on which to build personal 
and family security. 

If liquidation is necessary or desirable, 
you receive a fair and immediate settlement 
of your equities. 

hould you be totally and permanently 
disabled, you receive a definite income reg- 
ularly, and your insurance is continued 
without further payment. 

If financial accommodation is needed, your 
policy can be used to tide you over. 

If the policy is in full force at your death, 
your beneficiary will receive the proceeds, no 
— how few premiums you may have 


aid. 
If you live, you will receive the amount 
yourself. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
A mutual company returning annual 

dividends and offering a policy 

for every need. 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
1$7 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send copy of booklet, 
“This Matter of Success.’’ 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Finding New Markets 


M. J. Donald Pryor, vice-presi- 
dent, Grinnel Company, Inc., inter- 
viewed by Forses: 


“In the automotive sprinkler business, a 
considerable volume of 


business comes 
from new building in 
industrial and com- 
mercial fields, where 


sprinklers are required 
as much as_ heating, 
plumbing or power 
piping. Just now our 
salesmen must turn to 
existing buildings, 
where the expense for 
fire insurance is ex- 
cessive. They capitalize bad business con- 
ditions by offering to equip the property 
with automatic sprinklers by a finance 
plan which spreads the cost over a period 
of years, so that the payments will be 
met by the insurance savings which re- 
sult from such installation. 

“Another strata now being attacked with 
renewed vigor is the institutional field 
where safety to life rather than reduced 
insurance costs is the incentive for auto- 
matic sprinkler proctection. Hospitals, asy- 
iums, prisons, schools and hotels, are much 
more difficult to sell than the commerciai 
field, where insurance savings are so large 
that an installation is a splendid invest- 
ment. 

“The recent adoption of a so-called Class 
‘B’ sprinkler standard by the National 
Fire Protection Association, permitting 
sprinklers to be much further apart in less 
hazardous buildings, thus effecting a sav- 
ing of from 20 to 30 per cent., has opened 
up another market of considerable potential 
volume. 

“In a period of depression, it must be 
made plain to salesmen that tough markets 
cannot be avoided, but that all their in- 
genuity and persuasiveness is put to the 
test to develop neglected yet profitable 
niarkets.” 





Garage Building on Increase 


Fred W. Moe, president, Ramp 
Buildings Corporation, interviewed 
by Fores: 


“er 


The general recession in business has 
not entirely slowed down the expansion 
of our garage man- 
agement division. 
Since the first of the 
year, new units have 
been added in five 
cities to effect an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. 
in the total capacity 
of garages in unified 
operation. 
“Even more 





sig- 


nificant than the gradual upturn tend- 
ency in garage projecting planning, is 
the changing status of the garage in- 
dustry in the eyes of the bankers. In 
our countrywide contact with investment 
bankers, we note a distinct feeling of 
confidence in the imminent wave of 
public sentiment in favor of garage 
parking which will carry the industry 
to the size and importance of a public 
utility, with the result that there has 
been a noticeable improvement in the 


‘rate and amounts of money made avail- 


able for construction.” 


A Menace to Industry 


M. L. Pulcher, president, Federal 
Motor Truck Company, interviewed 
by Forses : 


“Sand-bagging commercial haulage by 
over-taxation, though a favorite pastime 


of many legislative 
bodies, is a _ serious 
menace to industry 


and to civilization, for 
the motor truck is 
completely interlocked 
with the general wel- 
fare of mankind. Com- 
mercial vehicles as- 
sume a commanding 
part in the exchange 
of world commodities. 

“In the marketing of all agricultural 
products, the motor truck saves time and 
money and substantially increases the earn- 
ing power of the farm—the real basis of 
national prosperity. The truck has made 
possible speed and economy in both short 
and long distance hauling of freight— 
no packing, no excess handling, no delays, 
and the shortest possible routes between 
points. 

“Clearly, the motor truck has materially 
reduced lost motion in distribution and 
introduced that economy so essential to the 
consistent progress of industry—and to 
establishing living costs on the lowest cot- 
sistent basis. 

“Yet, in the face of this evidence, and 
volumes more that might be added, the 
rising tide of taxation continues. The pay- 
ment of $250,000,000 in taxes in 1929 was 
a heavy burden for trucks and buses. Com 
mercial vehicles aggregate about 13 pe 
cent. of the nation’s automotive vehicles, 
yet official figures indicate that they pay 
over 28 per cent. of the total receipts for 
all automotive equipment. In seven years 
the taxes of 3-ton trucks have been if 
creased approximately 1,500 per cent. 

“If this rate of taxation continues ui 
abated, the effect on industrial and soc 
progress will be keenly felt. An unjust 
tax on commercial haulage is a tax 
civilization.” 
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CITIES SERVICE 


is one of the country’s 


Ten Largest Industrial Enterprises 








A view of Ponca City refinery of 
Empire Oil and Refining Company 


ar 
IRECTLY or through affil- 
iated companies this 
Cities Service subsidiary is 
engaged in producing, trans- 
porting, refining and market- 
ing of petroleum products. 

The principal producing 
properties are located in the 
Mid-Continent field and the 
four refineries, with a daily 
refining capacity of 20,500 
barrels of crude oil, are con- 
nected with the various pro- 
ducing wells of the system 
and wells of other companies 
through 900 miles of oil 
pipe line. 

Refined petroleum prod- 
ucts are distributed through 
more than 540 tank and ser- 
vice stations located in 
twelve states. 























TH total assets of more than a billion 

dollars, the CITIES SERVICE organization 
takes rank asone of America’s greatest industrial 
enterprises. 


It is growing each year, because the more than 
125 companies controlled, through stock owner- 
ship, by CITIES SERVICE COMPANY market prod- 
ucts and services that are in growing demand as 
necessities of modernlife—electriclightand power, 
natural and manufactured gas, and petroleum. 

CITIES SERVICE has been growing for 19 years 
—many of its constituent companies have been 
growing still longer—some for half a century. 
The consolidated gross earnings of the organi- 
zation are now in excess of $185,000,000, and 
steadily rising. 

CITIES SERVICE earnings are shared by more 
than 362,000 investors who are holders of CITIES 
SERVICE COMPANY Common stock—one of the 
most popular and widely distributed common 
stocks in the world’s investment markets. 


At the current market price, CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock yields, annually, over 6% % ‘in 
stock and cash, dividends being paid monthly. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock you become a partner in this highly success- 
ful enterprise, with a record of nineteen years 
of growth — and an assured future of greater 
usefulness. 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you, 
without obligation on your part, an interesting 
booklet describing CITIES SERVICE and its in- 
vestment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Cities Service Radio Program — 

every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 

Daylight Saving Time—N. B. C. 

Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 

network —WEAF and 32 Asso- 
ciated Stations. 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Name 

















Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 











J Address 











City 





























AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 








Summer Cuts Auto Output 
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Ford and Chevrolet Account for 65 Per Cent. 
of Production — Hard Going for Dealers 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


in the automotive industry shows 

that while production is still run- 
ning at about 70 per cent. of the 1929 
totals, sales evidenced by registrations 
have thus far been about 80 per cent. of 
last year. This suggests that eventually 
the increased demand will force higher 
production schedules. Until that demand 
definitely develops, the makers will adhere 
to their present policy of extreme caution 
in committments and output. 

Since the end of May, weekly output 
has been held closely to the 87,000 mark, 
with July seen as certain to mark a new 
low point. This will be because Ford will 
be closed down for two weeks in the 
month, with other firms like Hudson- 
Essex and Continental Motors following 
suit. The lowered schedules of factories 
that are due for new lines this Summer 
will add to the decrease. 

In spite of large municipal projects un- 
dertaken by Detroit and in spite of other 
plans for the relief of unemployment, the 
fact is that there is serious distress here 
and this will increase rather than diminish 
as the year progresses. There is notice- 
able departure of workers from Detroit, 
as it becomes more and more clearly evi- 
dent that industrial conditions will not 
suddenly better. Many are going, if not 
actually back to the farm, at least back 
to the smaller communities of their youth. 
The difference in Detroit employment is 
that between 450,000 of a year ago and 
approximately 300,000 now. There are 
more than 85,000 men and women in 
Wayne county definitely listed as unem- 
ployed and this includes only those usually 
at work. It does not take in the regular 
army of retired workers nor the other 
small army of people who cheerfully admit 
that they are not looking for work. 


Cin teat of current conditions 


T HERE has been a definite decrease in 
field stocks of new cars as the result 
of lessened production and sales that have 
been holding up fairly well, but the relief 
of pressure on the dealers has come too 
late to save them from failure. High mor- 
tality continues in the rank and file, and 
the great majority of the largest and 
strongest dealers are suffering, too. A year 
ago, Ford and Chevrolet combined were 
selling almost exactly half of all passen- 
ger cars; at present they are accounting 
for approximately 65 per cent. of the total. 
Sporadic gains reported by individual 
companies here and there do not change 
the principal outlines of the picture. In 
between the highest and the lowest price 
classes, the dealers are taking it on the 
chin, in many cases for the count. 

Normal shrinkage in Ford and Chev- 
rolet business this year, because of gen- 
eral conditions, has to an extent been off- 
set by buyers in this price class that were 
formerly buyers of higher priced cars. At 


not only suffered a loss to the lower priced 
field, but also a loss because buyers are 
continuing to drive old cars in preference 
to new. 


URVEY of unsold stocks of new cars in 

dealers’ hands May 31 shows a total of 
approximately 281,000. This is practically 
83,000 less than were reported a year ago 
and also the smallest total as of that date 
for several years past. However, the per- 
centages of decrease from month to month 
in this connection are lessening, and the 
curve shows a definite flattening. 


There is no definite promise of any im- 
mediate brisk upturn in buying, though 
the market must broaden as some of the 
present cars actually wear out. Universally 
good crops will untinubtedly help, but their 
effect will be largeiy iecit in the lower 
priced ranges and only lightly in the case 
of cars of medium price. 

Definite statistics of the three general 
price groups below that highest in price 
show unmistakably that there is a tendency 
toward strengthened position by divisions 
of General Motors and Chrysler, with 
most of the others holding quite closely 
to percentages of sales in their individual 
groups established earlier in the year. 


URANT activities have now been 

definitely concentrated at Lansing, so 
far as executive control is concerned. 
Seven manufacturing units in the United 
States and one in Canada are being di- 
rected from the Michigan capital. The 
company reports a generally active sea- 
son and indications are that Durant will 
constitute a growing factor in the indus- 
try. 

General Motors has effected a reorgani- 
zation of the corporation’s French set-up, 
with a capital enlarged to 5,500,000 francs 
and absorption of the North East and 
the AC Spark Plug factories in France. 
This provides immediate facilities for as- 
sembling cars entirely abroad, if new con- 
ditions indicate the desirability of such 4 
plan. With the French tariff still unset- 
tied and a general industrial depression 
in France, plans for assembly are not yet 
exactly crystallized, but General Motors 
has strengthened its position on the Con- 
tinent. 


ENERALLY, the tire industry has 

been going at high speed in produc- 
tion, but, unexpectedly, the volume 0 
sales continues at rather low levels. An- 
nouncement of price cuts, made early ™ 
June, has not had the favorable effect on 
consumer demand that was anticipated. 
Low sales and increases in shipments 0! 
the product have reduced the price o 
crude rubber to 11 cents, a new all-time 
low at this writing. Dutch and English 
planters are concerned over their market 


the same time, the higher priced lines haveconditions. 
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1930 


/ A sk yourself these three questions: 


1. What stocks should I retain? 
2. What stocks should I sell? 
3. What stocks should replace those sold? 


A critical view of your securities is the first step to- 
ward building a real investment program. Financially 
speaking, it never pays to take anything for granted. 
Industrial changes are constantly effecting the value 
of your holdings. Business developments, mergers, 
new management, new buying habits of consumers 
—all must be watched carefully, and, most impor- 
tant, accurately interpreted if you are to protect 
your investment income and increase your invested 
capital. 


Nowhere is vigilance better repaid than in investment 
matters. But it is difficult for the average business 
man to maintain a constant watch over his holdings. 
Few individuals can afford to do this. And there 
is no necessity for that personal effort today! 


Clients of the Brookmire Service, who follow this or- 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE 


551 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Boston Columbus Milwaukee Pittsburgh Spokane 
Buffalo Dallas Minneapolis Portland St. Louis 
Chicago Detroit Montreal Rochester Montreal 
Cincinnati Erie Newark San Francisco Toronto 





ganization’s recommendations and counsel, are re- 
lieved of all anxiety and worry. They know that the 
securities recommended to meet their requirements 
are in an excellent position for appreciation. 


They know also that behind every recommendation 
is the broad analysis and exacting group judgment 
of this fact-finding and counselling organization. 


When you review this organization through its prog- 
ress during the past quarter of a century, you will 
observe an enviable growth. You will also appreciate 
the splendid reputation Brookmire Service enjoys, 
not only with individuals and business and financial 
organizations, but also with newspapers and educa- 
tional institutions. 


Send an outline of your investment problem to the 
Brookmire Service. In so doing you assume no obli- 
gation. And in our answer you will find the most 
logical wayto get a clearer picture of what Brookmire 
Service can do for you. If you are too busy to write 
then simply fill out the coupon and mail it today. A 
prompt reply is guaranteed. 








BROOK M™MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC., 551 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: [_] Attached is a brief account of my investment condition. 


If you can be of any service, send complete details of how your service 
operates. 


( ‘| Pleasesend me sample bulletins and forecasts together with the amount 
of annual fee. My invested capital is approximately $00 ccsesesesesesesenee 


(This information held strictly confidential) 


Name 





F-715 
Address scbonsintinniizeasinonstenaeseseenssntinaseeenstibininseniiamaizeittenasetasens 
(Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to BROOK MIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San Francisco, California) 

















Horse Power and HORSEPOWER 





ONTRARY to pastoral 

traditions which color the 
city dweller’s conception of 
farming, American agriculture 
is a highly mechanized industry. 
It is our most highly powered 
industry except the railroads. 
Its aggregate capacity is about 
50,000,000 horsepower— 
greater than the capacity of all 
the prime movers in factories 
and electric generating stations 
combined. 

The machine age in the 
United States has been as much 
rural as urban since 1850. It 
could not have been otherwise. 


The industrial revolution of 
steam would have been still- 
born if it had not been for the 
horse-driven agrarian revolution 
which enabled one-third of the 
nation to feed and clothe the 
whole. In all the ages before, 
three or more workers had to 
till the soil that one might work 
in shop, mine or mart. 


But the farmer’s great array 
of power, with which he met 
the challenge of the industrial 
revolution in the cities, is waste- 
ful of money, materials, time 
and attention. Except his elec- 
tric motors and windmills, the 
farmer's power machines de- 
mand almost constant attention, 
and require time and labor to put 
them into action. They consist 
of more than 24,000,000 small 
units. Of these, 18,750,000 are 
animals with 35 per cent of the 
total power capacity. 


From all his power the farmer 
in any year gets only about four 
per cent of the capacity if it 
were working and earning its 








keep all the time. The manu- 
facturer gets at least 13 per cent 
of the entire working capacity 
of his engines, and electric gen- 
erating stations deliver better 
than 30 per cent of their possi- 
ble yearly output of power. 


For power the farmer pays at 
least 25 per cent of his gross 
income, while the cost of fuel 
and power in manufacturing is 
only three per cent of the value 
of the output. 


The electrification of agri- 
culture, then, cannot be viewed 
as merely a process of bringing 
power tothe farmer. The farmer 
has power—lots of it. But he 
has not the kind of power which 
can do small, scattered jobs with 
a minimum of human attention. 
He has not the kind of power 
which can work at a high per- 
centage of its capacity as an 
interconnected electric system 
can. Those are characteristics 
of electric power, but not of 
the farmer’s present power 
resources. They are character- 
istic of horsepower but not of 
horse power. 


And those are the benefits 
which the increasing electrifi- 
cation of agriculture is accom- 


plishing. 


Provision of power supply to small 
comnfunities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, ‘*Harvests AND HiGHLINES,”” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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U. S. Exports Touch 


Low Levels 


World Depression Illustrated 
by the Conditions in Asia 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HOSE who have been waiting hope- 
fully for some encouraging sign of 
recovery in the export situation were 
again keenly disappointed by the May fig- 
ures, which showed a monthly value of 
American oversea shipments lower than 
any recorded since June, 1925; our May 
exports reached the sum of only $322,000,- 
000, or about $9,000,000 less than those in 
April. And it has been a long time since 
imports touched such a low figure as $285,- 
000,000—which represents the merchandise 
that we purchased from abroad in May. 
For the first five months of the calendar 
year, 1930 shows a falling off of $446,746,- 
000 in exports and of $447,013,000 in im- 
ports as compared with 1929. 

With a few exceptions, the commercial 
depression is world-wide. Take the Far 
Fast as an example. China, one need 
scarcely say, affords no immediately stimu- 
lating or propitious prospect. The internal 
situation in the disturbed republic is not 
improving, there is instability in exchange 
rates, and a general feeling of commercial 
insecurity and lack of confidence. 

New business in Shanghai, according to 
reports to the Department of Commerce, 
continues at an extremely low level. Im- 
porters find it practically impossible to 
plan future business with any degree of 
certainty, and the consequent prevailing 
tendency is to delay commitments until 
the situation clarifies. Chinese banks are 
exercising more than their usual caution 
with reference to credit extensions. While 
prices of many commodities have advanced, 
the general level is lagging considerably 
behind replacement costs—in some _ in- 
stances as much as 50 per cent or more. 


N French Indo-China there has been no 

change from the prevalent general de- 
pression. With the exception of tractors, 
agricultural machinery, automobiles, and 
oil, imports of all American products con- 
tinue slow. Because of the slackened trade 
conditions, some of the larger ships, 
equipped with refrigerator space and call- 
ing at Saigon, are to be replaced with 
smaller vessels. 

From Japan comes the news that such 
important commodities as cotton yarns, tex- 
tiles, and raw silk are now selling at 
prices which are probably below produc- 
tion costs. Other industries also are feel- 
ing the decline, especially the iron and 
steel makers, who are now faced with dis- 
quieting surplus stocks. In view of dimin- 
ished earnings, the Japanese electric power 
and spinning industries are reducing com- 
pany dividends. 

The Japanese Government, we are in- 
formed, is rendering as much assistance 
as possible to industries and is energetically 
pushing its campaign encouraging the use 
of home products. Somewhat to our dis- 
comforture, it seems likely that this policy 
may retard the sale of American manuw- 
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factures during the remainder of the year, 
especially purchases for Government ac- 
count. The raw silk market is still weak 
but quiet. 


HE import markets of the Dutch East 
I Indies are showing slight improve- 
ment as the result of harvesting an excel- 
lent rice crop in many sections, and in 
consequence of the general lowering of 
merchandise stocks. Optimism as to the 
future characterized the recent speech of 
the Governor-General at the opening ses- 
sion of the People’s Council. General de- 
pression in world markets and continued 
overproduction, however, are reflected cur- 
rently in unfavorable economic conditions 
m Netherlands India, and the business 
community expresses rather keen concern 
over the continued decline in prices of 
many of the export products of those 
richly endowed islands. Results of the good 
rice crop are relieving slightly the tight- 
ness in ready cash, but the credit situation 
remains difficult. 

Prices of money crops in the Philippines 
continued to decline recently—especially 
abaca and sugar—resulting in further de- 
pletion of the local purchasing power. Gen- 
erally unfavorable conditions were accentu- 
ated by the usual seasonal dullness. Collec- 
tions continued difficult. Provincial stocks 
of all lines were considerably reduced, but 
not sufficiently to enable one to predict sub- 
stantial improvement in orders except for 
staple lines and necessities, purchases of 
which are still made for immediate needs 
only. 


N Russia, the Government policies of 

increased collectivization of farming and 
further development of industry continue. 
The placing of Soviet orders in the United 
States has distinctly slowed up. There 
would appear to be ground for the belief 
that American corporations are inclined to 


be cool toward Russian orders on long: 


credit. It is significant that the last issue 
of the Amtorg Economic Review does not 
contain a single boast of commercial or 
other accomplishments in the United States. 


Moscow seems to be concentrating its 
efforts on the British market, where orders 
are being placed right and left. One or 
two are on long time, with firms that have 
sold to Russia for several years on that 
basis, but the most important is on six 
months credit basis. It is interesting to 
note that the Lena Goldfields concession 
has been finally abandoned by the British 
company and taken over by the Soviet 
government, following differences between 
the parties and an abortive attempt at 
arbitration. 

The unsatisfactory commercial condi- 
tions indicated by these reports from the 
countries of the East are matched in other 
regions of the world, with relatively few 
bright spots. Latin America is not mani- 
festing any appreciable advance toward 
economic betterment, and in the greater 
part of Europe there is dulness and hesi- 
tation. 

What the actual, concrete effect of the 
new American tariff will be in the field of 
foreign trade cannot, of course, be defi- 
nitely determined for several months. Com- 
merce Department officials are hopeful that 
the “flexible provision,” when it is fully 


understood abroad, will exert a conciliatory 
influence, 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
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NATURAL GAS— 
for the Industrial Southeast 


A great artery of steel— hundreds of miles in length 
and crossing three states —now links the vast natural 
gas resources of Louisiana with the important fuel- 
consuming centers of the Southeast. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation’s recently com- 
pleted main pipe lines make natural gas available 
for the first time to Birmingham and Atlanta. This is 
the initial unit in a system which has for its logical 
market the entire Southeast. 


@ The system now in operation comprises nearly 900 
miles of pipe line. Construction now under way is ex- 
pected to increase the total to 1650 miles of lines by 
October of this year— reaching additional cities, and 
opening new markets in this rich territory. 

@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, are 
assured of a very substantial growth in earnings as a 
result of this important utility development. Latest in- 
teresting facts sent upon request. 
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GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
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The above record of 
growth in earnings is im- 
pressive to far-seeing in- 
vestors. In addition to these 
steadily mounting earnings, 
the corporation will derive 
substantial revenues from 
its ownership of controlling 
interest in the common 
stock of Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation—no rev- 
enues from which are in- 
cluded in the above chart. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Odd Lots 


| By purchasing 10 shares of 
| stock of the leading companies 
in 10 diversified industries, 
greater margin of safety is 
obtained than by purchasing 
100 shares of any one issue. 



















Adverse conditions may arise 
in which any industry might 
be affected, but it is unlikely 
that the ten industries would 
be affected simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 437 


| 100 Share Lots 





Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 











New York 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Industrial and 
Financial Outlook 





Comment on 
General Situation 





Copy on request 
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Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Stocks Form Temporary 


Bottom But 


Advance Does Not Yet Appear Permanent 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE market has acted quite satis- 
factorily and as we hoped it would 
since our last review. In _ the 


previous issue we stated that the small 
recovery then under way was uncon- 
vincing and we wanted the decline to go 
slightly further, which secondary reac- 
tion might be over before the end of 
June. We stated that our lower objec- 
tive of 180 had not yet been reached in 
the chart noted above on fifty rail and 
industrial stocks. 

About a week after that last review 
was written, on Wednesday, June 25th, 
this average touched its extreme low 
point of 179% and has since been rally- 
ing. Since it is to the advantage of 
readers to follow our averages between 
issues of Forses, we may call attention 
to the fact that they correspond to the 
index known as the Annalist average, 
which appears daily in the New York 
Times. 


Viewing the near-term outlook we 
would expect the recovery to get under 
way again at an early date, though it 
may be slower and less regular than the 
early movement. With our average of 
fifty stocks currently hovering uncer- 
tainly around 190, we would grant con- 
tinuation of the upward movement in 
coming weeks to perhaps between 205 
and 210, or a general gain of about 15 


points. 
We think that would almost certainly 
mark the maximum extent of any 


advance for the near-term future and we 
are by no means certain that stocks will 
prove quite that strong. Such a recovery 
will benefit the short-term speculator 
but it is not large enough to prove very 
important for the long-swing investor. 


UR problem for the investor is 
whether or not we have seen the 
extreme lows of the bear market which 


we construe as having been in progress 
since October. We admit that it is pos- 
sible that the later reaction, following 
our nearby further recovery, may not 
prove to be anything dangerous, that 
stocks may not again break through the 
lows they made toward the end of June. 
If that happens, however, we are quite 
sure that the later secondary reaction 
will come at least fairly close to those 
previous low levels, that no real bull 
market should be anticipated until 
August at the earliest, and that there is 
thus no hurry about accumulation of 
stocks for long-swing investment. 

Personally, however, we are dubious 
as to whether we have actually passed 
this lowest point of the bear market. 
While fundamentals have turned favor- 
able once more and while we are prob- 
ably nearer the bottom of the cyclical 
swing than the top, we still feel that 
there is room for further major decline 
which might easily carry prices into new 
low ground for several years past. 


O summarize, the market should 

continue its intermediate recovery 
for another 10 or 15 points, then should 
resume its downward trend to near 
where the declines were checked late in 
June. That will be the real test of 
whether we shall continue the bear mar- 
ket or reverse into a new bull market. 
We are unwilling to hazard a guess at 
this date but feel certain that a new bull 
market will not be born overnight. 

As we have before observed, the long- 
pull fundamentals have turned favorable 
and we are entering a long buying zone 
where the long-swing investor may 
begin gradually to pick up strong stocks. 
But we warn that that does not meat 
we are through the bear market, and we 
continue to advise accumulation only on 
a scale down. 

JULY 2, 1930. 
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We Predicted Lower Prices 


when most authorities were bullish 


All during May, Wetsel Market Bureau 
stubbornly contended that the market was in 
While nearly all other 
financial writers were advising the purchase of 
stocks, claiming that (following the May sth 


a dangerous position. 


Judge for 


General Telegram, May 12th:— 


Today’s action market indicates at least 
temporary end of rally and points to 
some recession. Impossible now to de- 
termine extent indicated reaction but 
feel majority of stocks can be replaced 
present prices or lower even though de- 
cline temporary. Recommend liberal re- 
duction of holdings as measure of safety. 
Recent lows may not hold. 


“Market Action,’ May 19th:— 


Recent upward moves of stock prices 
apparently completed. Recession ex- 





During the several weeks when 
purchase recommendations 
were withheld from our bul- 
letins, the clients of our WIRE 
TRADING SERVICE were 
reasonably active in the market 
on the short side and were able 
to earn extraordinary profits 
from our recommendations. 











Are Prices going lower 


Should “long”’ holdings be sold e 


WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 


341 MADISON 


AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





any purchases. 


cussed at — we received cancellations 


break) we were in an “accumulation area,” 
the Staff of this Bureau refused to recommend 


We were laughed at and 


and 


letters saying we'd lost our reason. 


Yourself from These Extracts 


pected . . . market structure believed 
insufficient to withstand bear drives and 
selling of tired holders . . . trading 
recommendations withdrawn .. . in- 
vestors advised to own all stocks out- 
right and hold a fifty per cent reserve. 





“Market Action,” May 26th:— 

General technical position continues neu- 
tral with indications slightly favorable 
to down trend as next important move 
(recommendations withheld). 





“Market Action,” June 9th: 


Downward trend of prices now rather 


RIGHT 


certain. One more rally and brief period 
of irregularity probable in process of 
completing technical top. Believe all 
common stocks can be replaced at 
lower prices. 





General Telegram, June 16th:— 
Action stock market Saturday practically 
erases all evidence temporary rally which 
was believed probable when bulletin 
went to press. General trend definitely 
down. Regard situation rather delicate 
and almost hopeless. 


AGAIN! 


On October 7th, 1929, long pull investors were advised to become “75 per cent 
liquid” on the next rally (which was the sharpest rally in stock market history). 
Again this Bureau sensed the change in trend and came to the conclusion in 
May, 1930, that the advance in stock prices from December to April was a rally 
in a bear market rather than a sustained upward trend. Clients were definitely 
advised to desert the market as demonstrated above. 


Although, in our opinion, it is not yet the right time to make long pull invest- 
ments the immediate weeks ahead will afford unusual opportunities for specula- 
tive profits and an advantageous period for those who have lost money to 
retrieve all or part of their losses by conservative trading commitments. 


Without cost or obligation to me, kindly send me 
i complete details of your investment and trading serv- 
| 


Street Address 


City and State 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, INC., 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ices and also complimentary copies of future bulletins. 
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LOW-PRICED 
—STOCKS?— 


Low-priced stocks, on account 
of the small funds required per 
share, may, even by a few points’ 
advance, show very large profits. 
| Take a stock selling at $12 a share 
which advances, say, 6 _ points. 
Here in this 6-point advance is 
just as much profit as a_ high- 
priced stock really shows by ad- 
vancing from 180 to 270. 





But note this: Many low-priced 
stocks are highly speculative— 
| they simply look cheap but in fact 
are not, hence making profits in 
| this low-priced field calls for 
careful selection. 


What possibilities do these stocks 
offer now, at these prices— 


| Chrysler 271,47 Ward Bak. B 75,7 

| Stand. Brands 19%? Ajax Rubber 1)/,? 
Curtiss-Wright 74,7? Packard 13%? 
Willys-Ov’d 5%? Baldwin ‘Loco. 21%? 
Com. & South. 144,? Niag. Hudson 17? 


These stocks and twenty others are 
analyzed in our latest Special Report. 
| Four sound issues we select as the best 
and describe specifically in this report. 
A few extra copies reserved for distribu- 

tion, free—as long as the 
Simply ask for 


“Low-Priced Stocks Report” 


supply lasts. 


American Securities Service 
| 108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 
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POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


HE Waldorf Lunch System has an 
outstanding capitalization of about 
one-half million dollars of pre- 
ferred stock and 461,610 shares of com- 


mon. The preferred is gradually being 


| retired through operations of a sinking 


| and net profits. 


fund and should be eliminated by the 
end of 1932. Since the present manage- 
ment took hold of the business, which 
was in the fall of 1928, a very marked 
improvement has taken place in sales 
The system is expand- 
ing rapidly and is just entering New 
York City, which would appear to be a 
very favorable market for the type of 
restaurant conducted by this company. 

A statistical comparison with the 
other leading chain restaurant com- 


| panies gives Waldorf a decidedly favor- 


| 


able aspect in a number of important 


| points, such as ratio of sales to invested 


capital, invested capital on basis of 
balance sheet, ratio of earnings to sell- 
ing price and yield. Sales at the present 
time are the highest in their history. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been a general downward trend in 
the curve of American industrial activity, 
Waldorf System Incorporated is one of 
the few corporations to show improve- 
ment in sales and net earnings during 
the first five months of 1930. 


( UR recent compilation of first quar- 

ter earnings of leading corporations 
revealed the state of affairs existing 
during the first three months of 1930, 
when only a small percentage of over 


| 200 companies reported increased earn- 


| ings, 


and present indications are that 


| reports for the second quarter may be 
| expected to show even more strikingly 


the poor condition of general business 
at the present time. 

When claim is made to the phrase 
“depression proof” there are very few 
lines of industry that may be considered 
in this category during periods such as 
we are now experiencing. In our 
opinion it is not the fact that Waldorf 
System is a chain store or a restaurant 
company that enables it to offer rela- 

y greater resistance to declining 
trade trends than other companies, but 


| it is the goodwill and efficient operations 


developed by the present management 
that account for the favorable trend in 
sales and earnings. When a wei! man- 
aged company such as Waldorf System 


| can improve its financial structure and 


better its customers’ relations, sales and 
profits during a depressed period, we 
believe it is bound to show a substan- 
tially larger growth when _ business 
returns to normal. 

The year 1930 promises to be another 


record period in the matter of customers 
served, sales and net earnings for Wal- 
dorf System. With these facts in mind 
we believe Waldorf System Common 
Stock offers investors an attractive 
equity investment, with a conservative 
return and possibilities of gradual appre- 
ciation in value commensurate with the 
company’s growth. 


Net Profits 
1930 1929 Increase % 
PRONE NS icisinaccisioae $104,141 $76,248 $27,893 36.3 
PORCUBTY sicccsicsces 79,837 68,812 11,125 163 
OR. his ce cneccue 137,460 132,579 4,881 3,7 
Three Months....... $321,538 $277,639 $43,899 187 


The above table shows the increase in 
net profits in each of the first three 
months of the current year, a_note- 
worthy achievement when present condi- 
tions are taken into consideration. 


With the completion of the Eighth 
Avenue subway only a year away, 
it seems worth while looking into the 
New York City transit situation. Under 
the terms of a bond issue which financed 
the Eighth Avenue subway, the City is 
allowed three years to experiment with 
the fare, at the end of which time they 
must charge a fare which allows operat- 
ing expenses, interest and some ammor- 
tization. 

The best estimate is that a 12-cent 
fare would be necessary to accomplish 
this purpose if the subway is to be 
operated as a single unit. 

The cost of construction of this sub- 
way on a per mile basis is about two- 
and-one-half times the average cost of 
construction of existing subways. How- 
ever, if a unification can be accom- 
plished it is probable that the entire 
transit facilities could be operated on 4 
7-cent fare with a profit. Negotiations 
are now being carried on between the 
transit companies in the City of New 
York with this end in view. 

In event of a unification, the position 
of Manhattan Elevated seems to be the 
strongest for several reasons: First, they 
are not bound by any 5-cent fare con- 
tract with the City and in view of the 
Indianapolis water decision of the Sw- 
preme Court, they could probably get 
this 7-cent fare from the courts. The 
situation unquestionably is very compli- 
cated but it seems to us that commit- 
ment in Manhattan is justified from the 
viewpoint of waiting out the results of 
unification conferences. Manhattans 
large asset value would have to be com- 
sidered in these conferences and afy 
decision is almost certain to be favorable 
to the stockholder who purchases at this 
level of $25 a share. 
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Tt insurance business in this country 
has grown consistently in every year for 
the past quarter of a century. It has grown 
approximately fourteen times faster than 
our population and bids fair to continue a 
rapid growth for many years to come. Insur- 
ance securities generally are characterized 
by fundamental soundness, inherent stabil- 
ity and a remarkable record of growth in 


assets, earnings and market value. 


An investment in 1920 of the same amount 
of money in shares of each of a well diversi- 
fied list of 35 leading insurance companies 
and maintained through the exercising of 


subscription rights, would have produced 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


an average annual yield from dividends 





Investing in the 
Insurance Field 


field, representing a wide diversification. Its 
holdings give it an investment interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the business of 60 


established insurance companies. 


United Founders is also interested exten- 
sively in the electric light and power in- 
dustry and in other fields. It has a diversified 
portfolio of securities and controlling stock 
interest in American Founders Corporation. 
The latter interest not only represents an 
investment in the operations of a long estab- 
lished and successful group of investment 
companies, but assures United Founders the 
continuing service of an extensive economic, 


analytical and research organization. 





of about 734% and an average annual == 


appreciation of about 31%—a total of 





3834% yearly. — — 


United Founders Corporation has im- Rew 


~= 


portant investments in the insurance 


UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION 
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‘This advertisement is the fourth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 



































Business Books With 
Earning Power— 


Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


This book is the intimate stories of fifty of America’s foremost busi- 
ness and financial leaders of today. The object in writing these 
biographies, says B. C. Forbes, “is to inspire and assist millions of 
ambitious, clean, forceful, diligent young men... to make their 

way in the world, to become useful, constructive citizens, to leave 
behind them a worthy heritage.” In this book you get the true 
life-stories of fifty giants of industry—Andrew Carnegie, Charles 
M. Schwab, Thomas A. Edison—exactly as Mr. Forbes got 
them from the lips of his subjects.......--..eeseeeeeeees $3.00 


Millions in Mergers 
By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


To the layman dizzy with the coalescent swirl of 
the merger trend about his head this book will give 
a clear insight into the history of the movement, 
the economic urgencies that impel it, the machin- 
ery by which it moves, and its successes as well 
as its failures. This book is written by an 
expert. $3.50 


The 
Successful 
Control 

of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 


S$OSOSSSSHCCHSSSOHCOSC BSCE CCOHSCCOBO CES The kind of book that the practical 
man seizes upon as a tool in his 
work, for it is a volume of hard facts, 

figures and charts. It shows how to 
analyze every phase of a business, to 

know the exact truth about it, extend 
scientific control to every operation, set 
up the ratios that mean healthy condition, 
and apply methods of exact management. 


Calvin Coelidge says: ‘I have found the 
work of Walter Rautenstrauch an im- 
portant and interesting contribution to the 
study of the economic forces that are mold- 
Big TAGOTE TONNE.” oo 5. 6.oc ccc ncceccces $3.00 


The Passing 
of Normalcy 
By Charles W. W ood 


This book is a chronicle of social and 
economic life in America and the revo- 
lutionizing influence of “big business’ 
upon it. 

“I am not an endorser. Only 
four times in my life have I gone 
out of my way to help boost 
the sale of a book. But “The 
Passing of Normalcy” is num- 
ber five. It is a combination 
of clear, realistic, far-sighted 
thinking with such vivid, al- 
most dramatic presentation of 
the material that it should be 
not merely a_ best-seller 


How To Get The 


Most Out of Business 
By B. C. Forbes 


B. C, Forbes draws his material from his own vast practical 
auperienes as well as from the experiences of men who faced 
and solved the same difficulties and problems that confront 


2 many people in business today. In this book a 
among business books, but wealth of practical i? her personal and =A ng 
a book which many people provement. Hints on sel ing, ,tavestments, getting a job, direct- 
i 


ing employees, advertising 
personality, etc. This book 
man who wants to get ahead 


ling public wants, developing one’s 
is worth its weight in gold to the 
0 


CORO e ewer essere eeseseses . 


will want to read because ~ 
it will help them solve 
their own particular 
problems.” — Edward 
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Important 


PEOPLE 


DUGALD WHITE $s succeeds his 
father, J. G. White, as president of 


J. G. White & Company, Inc., investment 
bankers, 
J. D. White had been a vice-president of 


his father becoming chairman, 
the company for the past eleven years, 
J. J. Pelley succeeds Leverett S. Miller 
as president of the New York, West. 
chester & Boston Railway, which is con- 
trolled by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, of which Mr. Pelley 
is president. 

Charles S. McCain, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, has been elected to 
the board of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad. Archibald B. Roosevelt, 
of Roosevelt & Son, was also elected a 
director. 


LISHA WALKER, chairman, Trans- 
america Corporation; Robert Lehman, 
of Lehman Brothers, and Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, of Goldman, Sachs & Company, have 
been elected directors of the General 
Foods Corporation. Waddill Catchings and 
Earle P. Charlton resigned. 

H. H. Wittenstein has been elected a 
director of the Globe Wernicke Company. 
W. L. Garey, formerly president of Roy- 
al Baking Powder Company, has joined 
the banking and investment firm of Eas 
man, Dillon & Company. 


president, was advanced to the presidency 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Compa 
succeeding W. R. Abbott who becomes 
chairman. Bernard E. Sunny retired from 
active service as chairman, after fifty-one 
years of service with the telephone it- 
dustry. 

Pierre de Malglaive, general represents 
tive of the French Line in the Unite 
States and Canada, was promoted to i 
associate managing director, in Paris, atl 





B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 






A. Filene, Business 
Leader $3.00 


Or the Larger Book Stores 


oe  - MAIL THIS COUPON 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the books checked 


below. After five days I will either return the oy 
tance for them. books or send you my remit 


0 Millions in Mergers 
0) The Passing of Normalcy 


F 7-15-30 


[] The Suecessful Control of Profits 


Business 
[) Men Who Are Making America 


0) How to Get the Most Out ef 
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Jean Tiller, his assistant, was named # 
his successor here. 


ORNELIUS R. AGNEW has retire! 

as vice-president of the National (iy 
Bank of New York and of its trust afill 
ate, the City Bank Farmers Trust Com 
pany, after thirty-two years of continw# 
service with the latter institution. 

G. Harold Porter, of San Francis, 
has been elected a vice-president of # 
Radio Corporation, in charge of Pact 
Coast activities. 

Thomas S. Gates, newly elected pre 
dent of the University of Pennsylvamé 
has retired as a partner in J. P. Morg# 
& Company and Drexel & Company. | 

C. J. Berthau has been elected vit 
president of the Fidelity Trust Comp! 
of New York, which will shortly chat 
its name to the Marine Midland Ts 








Company of New York. 


F. O. Hale, formerly operations vice: } 
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Forbes. Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. Lon i i 
ns, A gTerm Prices 1930 A a 
Par — hig 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices “ 
No 38 «$7.75 $1.98, 3 m _ Air Reduction............. - 22: ’20-’ 
No 2178 86 1260  ..... ik Ces ee ¢ 355. 68. O42) ee a 33 
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No 770 69 6.528 Tata Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 9: '23'20 78). S854 és 62 
No 36 /. eo rook. Union Gas......... ge By ‘ 
No _ 252 42 5.788 1.83, 6 m Brown eg pa irate ; 7x6. -¥ 96°99 a 3936 3 79 
No 5,000 7 i eae Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249- 29 : ’25-’29* 31%. 29% 31 3.1 
No 977 52 6.38¢ 6.16¢ California Packi . 126. | 
i ae: ae eee Oe 3 a . & 
No 190 6 S862 0«s«0.19. 6 m —«-— Celotex. Company...... es 86- 31: '26-29 a" 303 = 
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no 1487 205 21.60 4.46, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 280- 54: ’22-’29 miner” 7 By 
ee ic. Mil. St. Paul & Pac. .. 45- 3: '22-'29 2634- 125 
No 362 31 2.56 0.80,3 m Childs C ee 3 24 Tro © vw 
No 4470 26 494 ais re. . a xs: 95°99 Aa 34 my inh 
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o 11, 78, 3 m olumbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 52: '26-’20* 
No 1037 26 4.34 0.50, 3 rei » 198 ~<_ a = 2 
No 11451 56 475 eres - Consolidate yer oe 4 a5. 56. pea 13694. ris) 108 37 
Sis 8 Sm ese... tinental Can........... - 34; '20- 55 4. 
No 2112 12 0.33" Nil, 6 m Continental Sal a — = 3 399 “7. —. 
No 4777 32 1.90 0.11, 3m ‘Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 63- 12: ’21-29 iS” 3 . 
2330 34 S49 1.07, 3 m Corn Prods. Refining....... 4a 196. 35, 26°20 «11164 Bk 
an 2 a Sees > ee  < Bie oy ee Be 
No 6555 10 Nil Nil, 3m _ Curtiss-Wright Seve 30- 4 7029 14%. Su ; oa 
No 513 61 -_  ...., Davison Chemi fap ' 
Sam =e te tee lor enths ag aabamalae 230. 93,2029 181146 =o. Gb 
7 0 3m Del., Lack. & Western 7: 17 . 999 3 ‘ 
0 . Lack. & Western..... a 3-108: °22-'29 153 -110: 
10,339 31 6.99 280,6m —‘ Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-’20* 14544-10074 14 $9 
No 1800 27 2.98 ; 969 . 
0 1511 134 603 itn 2 . oe 10; 3390 rise 3 ks 
, PRG icles bs Aa wiaees as - 10; - - 351 
No 10 68 1.95 Nil 93.) , a 
—. 2 te wee eet P 109. 20; 269 Syl 
0 730-18 5.60" 2.51, 6 m Freeport Texas...2-2.+.++. - 20: '26- a 8 
oa 413 74 / ere General Asphalt. 4 97- 23; ’20-’29 I 
No er : = 0.50, 3m Cand kecwve............ 1.60  403- 79: ’26-29* hs thi 70 7 
13,3.m General Foods............. - 35: °26-" “ 
(0 433500 185.44 ain Coe ; eo. 3 oe oe ou 5 
No 35832825 1.31, 3m General Railway Signal... 5 133 60; 28°29 1064. 75% 80 Ga 
ote 2 6.16 aoe Gillette Safety Razor...... Su 143. 80; '27-'29  106%- 66% 70 12.1 
No 1371 42 1023  «..... Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 15s. is 99 —ouf = 
No 1727 8 Nil Nil, 3m | Graham-Paige Mot cr 36-99 4 ls: + tens 
0 2401 163 10.28 a Gut toe a. 5 ST hi aa ie ; “i 
Be 701 163 0.28 naa Great | ern Pfd....... 128- 50: °22°20 102 -71% 77 65 
. 30, 3 m ulf States Steel.......... 4 96- 40: '25-29 80 - 38 40 10.0 
400 111 4.96 H | 
Ne 400 ME 496 ees udson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; '24-’29 5334- 41 
5 2 Bis aol «Sees ee eS 
04.3 m Hupp Motor.............. - 9; 20.” 654- 13 14 13.9 
100 1,354 «161 9.14 inoi 
35 ee il » 26." 
Ce an a eee ans <n Ee a cae Mae. = 
Mo 3 33 1103 2823 m Int, Business Meciine...... 60 255- 83: 19429 19744-15240 133 84 
No 1738 "91a? 030, Fm i mide oe mn ot ee + ee FS 
No 6 17 Nil Nil, 3 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 20: ’20-'29 +4 ey ue 
5,844 25 3.03 0.57 ° a & a. ao 
57, 3m Int. Tel. & Tel............ 2 * 201- 53; ’23-’29 77%- 40% 45 44 


"Including pric 1d 
tnded April EP es on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Feb 
ag ; ) Ps aol ended June 30, °G). Year ended August 31, (k) Year ended September 30. Vox poe ag Be my are Ho) ome 
. "Te Pee Ot fo Geeeee tee a 8 an oye B. Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 





Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1929 
No 1,180 <7 $1.03* 
No 9, 370 5.54 
No 826 7 Nilk 
10 = 5,518 20 2.68 
No 1,726 30 3.64 
50 1,210 101 6.08 
25 1,754 33 7.82 
No 1,364 38 7.913 
25 500 40 4.88 
No 1,909 20 0.29 
No 755 73 9.05 
No 1,304 35 6.86° 
No 1,899 47 4.09 
No 809 111 5.10 
100 828 124 10.42 
No 4,621 33 2.60 
No _— 2,730 20 6.60° 
10 5,524 19 3.01 


No 717 10 Nil 


No 1,190 29 7.01 
No _ 5,160 16 4.04 
100 310 = 181 25.49 
No 5,431 20 2.17 
100 4,994 165 16.89 
100 337 214 15.50 
100 1,571 124 11.73 
100 1,407 216 29.06 
No 5,576 30 4.81 
100 2,480 179 8.79 
25 3,195 25 3.26 
No 15,000 5 1.68) 
50 2,422 65 2.92 
No 2,685 36 5.39 
50 11,233 93 8.82 
100 450 162 13.93 
No 2,593 39 5.19 
No 390 72 1.83 
No 5,368 31 3.93 
No 3,874 86 5.23 
No 6,526 6 1.58 
50 1,400 91 9.08 
No 1,335 6 2.60 
10 §=2,08 16 0.71 
No 1,985 51 5.508 
100 654 120 11.82 
No 4,637 40 6.62 
No _— 5,500 50 2.82 
100 100 +191 1.07 
100 3,723 168 12.74 
100 §=1,298 = 193 11.65 
No 12,652 4 1.37 
No 2,163 35 6.59 
No ‘13,016 46 3.63 
25 25,400 45 4.75 
25 17,809 31 2.23 
10 1,299 24 5.37 
No 1,960 50 5.53 
25 9,850 45 4.90 
No 2,540 11 6.40 
No 2,402 20 6.20 
20 383,291 12 
No 697 35 10. 11 
25 4,174 43 3.56 
100 2,222 193 20.36 
No °1,835 9 4.02 
No 2,925 78 6.78 
20 600 45 2.74 
No 373 102 12.63 


No 397 22 Nil 
3.48* 
No __ 1,464 4 Nil 


100 8570 204 21.19 
100 667 160 5.68 
No 2,627 18 6.334 
100 1,024 198 15.13 
No 3,172 20 2.78 
50 2,589 87 10.15 
50 800 55 3.59 
5 3,000 19 Nil 
10 9, 750 16 3.66 


*Including prices on old stock. 


Novembe 
common ich, @, 


Earns, 


1930 


m=months 


Nil. 3 
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(a) Partly extra. 
ended rang 30. & Rs ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
Before charges for depletion. 


Plus 8% in common stock. 


(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

Rate 
eiwinatar COLD:......0%.0:6:6.5:-4 = 
Kennecott Copper..... eames $3 
Bomter TAG. 0.040066 sce 7 
OS a ee 1.60 
Krower Grocery..<.....3.. lu 
A WAMOY, io ois soo sss6 aso 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
ON ee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco......... ae 
REIS: PPMER § 6.6:0:0:9145:0 0600 6 
(NC ER se ar re 3au- 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Z 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 1 
Missouri Pacific........... oe 
Montgomery Ward........ 3 
BISON. BEGGOCE o.6.< o:sc ces cicccs 6 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Je RO oe | 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 2t 
[Ea ee re 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 
a ae & St. Louis.... 6 
Ni. ec Haven & Hart. 6 
Norfolk :" Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific......0.0. 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... Z 
Packard Motors........... 1 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 
Paramount Publix ......... 4 
Pennsyiwania KR. R......... 4 
Pere Maratiette..........5. 7.50a 
Phillips Petroleum......... 2 
Fressea Steel Car... 60s : 
Public Service of N. J.... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 
Radio Corporation......... .. 
OS RO Ena e a oer 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 
MEO BEOUOTS:. 2... occ cee csces 0.80 
Republic Steel............. 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 
Sears Roebuck... ....<00 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ as 
Southern Pacific ....<..... 6 
Southern Railway.......... 8 
Standard Brands.......06:.. 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric.... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Califernia.. 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 1 
Studebaker Corp........... 4 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 
Tobacco Products.......... .. 
Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California....  2v 
CIMIOM PACU 6.5 oso sc0.c,6.05-0:0- 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
BO Bo ee 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... Z 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
[0 


U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 
B)., Bs. BOUED « ii vce aesedves ~ 
MG es) ME oh 8 fs co eo o.slnis orale ae Z 
Wanash KRauway.....s03.. «. 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 
Western UWhi0n........3:...8. 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 5 
Witte MOTs... ec caicenes 2 
Willys-Overland .......... .. 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended cog 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
96- 3; 
92- 28; 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
85- 14; 
178- 35; 
47- 14; 


242- 25; 
382- 70; 
62- 22- 
66- 7; 
101- 8; 
400- 42; 


119- 52; 
237- 38; 
250- 9; 
149- 37; 
134- 30; 
21- 63; 


J2- WW 


257-117: 
241- 67; 
133- 14; 
290-123 ; 
187- 42; 
119- 50; 


137--31; 
163- 10; 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33: 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 
80- 6; 
138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 


’26-’29 
’20-’29 
"26-29 
*26-'29 
’24-’29* 


*22-’29 
’24-’29 
’23-'29 
"24-29% 
*24-’29 


’20-’29 
°25-’29* 
’20-’29 
’22-’29 
’22-'29 
’26-’29 


’26-’29 
"23-'29* 
°23-'29 
’26-’29 
"24-29 
’20-’29* 
’26-'29 
’26-’29 
’23-'29 
"24-’29 
25-29 
’26-’29 
"22-29 


°23-'29% 
’22-'29% 
22-'29 
20-'29 
22-'29 
26-29 
20-'29 
’26-'29* 
27°29 
°21-'29 
°24-’20% 
’22-'29 


; ’27-29 
; °22-29 
; “ae-ao" 


; °24-’29 
; ’27-’29 
; "“2e-a) 
; ’20-’29 
; °22-’29 
; °22-’29 
; ’26-’29 
; ’25-29 
; °26-’29 
; °22-29 
; °24-’29 
; '20-’29 
; °24-’29 


; '26-'29 


9; ’26-’29 


35- 5; 
234- 52; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


: ’22-29* 
: ’22-29* 
; ’23-'29* 
: '24-129 
: '24-’29 


1929 


* °26-’29 
s 922.'29* 
« 22-29 
« '27-'29 
2. 2 oe 
« "22-29 
; ’20-’29 


; ’22-’29 
; ’24-’29 
; "zeae 
; °27-’29 
; °22-’29 
; ’22-’29 


’25-’29 
’26-’29* 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


26%- 7% 
62%- 37% 
8Y44- 1% 


3634- 26% 
481%- 


84%- 57% 
11434- 85 

9534- 42% 
70%- 50% 
28%- 16% 


8814- 46% 
159%4-109 
33 - 22% 
665%- 32% 
98Y4- 
49%- 

58%4- oe 
93 - 71 
20 - 9% 
8314- 45% 
62 - 45% 
18914-125 
5834- 32 
19234-15034 
144 - 94 
128%%- 97% 
265 -213% 
132%- 89% 
97 - 66% 


74%- 52% 
23%- 12% 
67%4- 50% 
77%4- 485% 
8654- 69% 
16414-130 
4434- 291% 
165%- 6% 
12334- 8114 
£934- 
69%- 32% 
141%4-100 
4614- 23 
14%- 8% 
79'4- 37% 


1187%- 86% 
1005%£- 595% 
32 - 20 
561%4- 24% 
127 -108 
13634- 89% 
291%4- 17 
129%4- 84% 
75 - 55% 
847%- 58 
4036- 30 
47 - 19% 
471%4- 25% 


60%- 50% 
67H%- 48% 
89%4- 57% 
6%2- 2% 
138 - 83 
50 - 
24234-2000 
99 - 43% 
105 - 83 
38%4- 18% 
13934- 62 
1I54- 7% 
75%- 48% 
35 - 20 
19834-1515% 
673%- 30 
80%4- 38% 


20114-124% 
43 - 27% 
11 - 5% 
72¥%- 51% 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Y# 
Year ended October 31. (p) Year en 
u) Plus 5% ® 
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Will General Electric Plan Work? 


(Continued from page 18) 


who can read pretty certain to read, 
not his daily paper only, but a good 
many of the brilliantly-edited periodi- 
cals, it is becoming more than safe 
to draw labor into the discussion ; and 
when so called upon would it not 
seem wise and proper that at least as 
much weight shall be given to those 
who both suffer and benefit as to 
those whose viewpoint, if more de- 
tached, is not wholly that of the wage 
earner who cannot accumulate much 
and whose income ceases when em- 
ployment does? 
“Sincerely, 


AVID SARNOFF, president of the 
Radio Corporation, observes: 

“I think very well of the plan announced 
by Messrs. Young and Swope of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in connection with 
unemployment. It strikes me as a forward- 
looking step which combines the necessary 
elements of both a human and practical 
program. 

“Sincerely yours, 


Aur Toany 


} RANK T. HULSWIT, utility leader, 
remarks : 

“I believe the plan very nicely fits such 
al organization as the General Electric 
Company and industries of that type that 
are subject to decided peaks and valleys, 
especially in certain departments. 

“This plan, however, could not fit, with- 
out great changes, in the Public Utility 
structure, for we do not have great peaks 
and great valleys of production, nor are 
we given to letting out large numbers of 
employes even in depressed business per- 
iods. 

“One beauty of the public service is that 
an employe who is willing, loyal and in- 
telligent has every opportunity to grow 
in position and salary and is practically 
assured of a lifetime position, for every 
well managed Public Utility Company is 
growing and needs intelligent and loyal 
men and women. 

“Furthermore we, in common with the 
majority of the larger organizations, have 
worked out a plan whereby our employes 
ae insured under a group plan of insur- 
ance. We also have given all employes 
who merit it an opportunity to acquire 
stock on very advantageous terms. Then 
we have other plans for retiring employes 
half pay for the balance of their lives. 
“So, you can see that we are well abreast 
o the modern thought of trying to instill 
M our personnel a spirit of co-operation 
with the Management and to help them 
build up themselves financially. 

Sincerely yours, 


£1 2G 
—_— 





J KINDLEBERGER, president of the 
e Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, noted for his humane treatment—and 
training—of his workers, writes, in part: 

“T feel today stronger than ever before, 
that the Heads of Industry must become 
interested in the problems of unemploy- 
ment, and also help to stimulate a policy, 
plan, or program that will relieve the situa- 
tion during depressions. 

“In our Organization, we have adopted 
a few plans that are helping. First, when 
we saw the depression coming early last 





' J. Kindleberger 


Fall, we doubled our energies in our Sell- 
ing Department and also in the creation 
of new items to be made out of paper. 
These new items at this time, and the 
momentum we have built up through our 
Sales Department, have kept our mill run- 
ning full. So we have not laid off any, 
but have even taken on more employees. 

“For the sake of others who are out of 
work in our city, we have taken a common 
sense view of the situation and have re- 
fused to hire any but married men who 
have families. We have also refused to 
give more than one out of a family work; 
for instance, if the wife is working we 
would not give the husband a job, and vice 
versa. We also confined our employment 
to men who live in the cities in preference 
tc men who live on a farm. The man who 
has the largest family has preference over 
the one who has a small family... . 

“We believe that the deserving should 
be taken care of. The undeserving will 
have to shift for themselves. Until they 
learn the workings of the laws of the Uni- 
verse, that you cannot gather grapes from 
thistles, they will have to suffer. 

“Tt is industry’s problem to do the edu- 
cating, to become more interested in man. 
When that is done, the profits will be 
forthcoming. Upon this theory we work 
and it is our sincere belief that it is right. 

“Sincerely yours, 


Fis 


We hope to give in our next issue ex- 
tracts from some of the many other letters 
received. Surely, industry could do nothing 
more worthwhile than the restoration and 
permanent continuance of steady employ- 
ment. 


For Forty Years 
...this bank has been 


a factor in the growth 
of Los Angeles, inter- 


ested in all progress, in 
the development of 
commerce and industry 
and the maintenance 
of sound banking 
principles. 
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LMOST the only 
A favorable market 
development in 
the last several weeks 
has been the relatively 
good demand for sea- 
soned preferred stocks. 
Eyidence of a return of 
investment buying was 
seen in the action of 
senior issyes while 
junior shares were fall- 
ing to new low levels 
for the year. . 
Extreme ease in 


favored, 
tends to 


more 
' . 
price 


money ease. 
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i Some of these in- 
clude: American Bank 
‘Note Company, Am- 
erican Can Company, 
‘American Metal Co., 
Ltd., American _ Snuff 
ompany, American 
obacco Company, 
Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, 
€rucible Steel Com- 
any, General  Rail- 
way Signal Coipany, 
Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company and In- 
ternational Silver Com- 
pany. 
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money 
little reflection in bonds while liquidation 
was continuing in stocks, but investment 
bankers looked for greater activity in 
fixed-interest securities to pave the way 
for a revival in common stocks. In the 
meantime, the action of preferred stocks 
suggested idle funds were finding employ- 
nient in this section of the list. 

: Although senior stocks of the better 
known industrial companies sagged some- 
what in the general decline of listed shares, 
they held a large part of this year’s grad- 
ual advance and afforded yields at -recent 
prices of only 5 to 6 per cent. In many 
czses non-callable preferred issues yielded 
fess than 5 per cent. Stocks of this class 
riot subject to redemption are generally 
because 
restrict 
might otherwise continue in periods of 


Non-Callable Preferred Stocks 


Favored as Money Rates Decline 


FORBES for 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Non-Callable Industrial Preferred Stocks 





Approx. _ 1929 Price Range 7 per cent. cumulative 
Price Div. Yield standing Earnings High Low preferred stock of $100 
American Bank Note...... 61 $3 5.0% 89,913 $8.04* 65 61 par value and 2,473,998 
American Can ........020- 145 7 4.7 412,333 55.11 147 140% shares of common, 
American Metal .......... 109 6 55 68,441 47.53 116 109 There is no_ funded 
American Snuff ........... 104 6 5.7 39,528 53.04 10734 100% debt. 
American Tobacco......... 122 6 48 526,997 57.31 124% 120 Net income last ye 
Corn Products ....+.-- +. 145 7 47 250,000 62.59 147% 140 ed > Sere 
Crucible Steel 00.00.0000. 104 7 67 250,008 32.65 117 104 ae 
General Railway Signal.... 107 6 56 28334 110.05 110 10034 | ae to 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 90 5 5.6 321,787 21.36 108% 8314 . Share on the preferred 
el ain and to $8.02 a share on 
at, oe the common after pre- 
ferred payments. This 
mi compared with $19,863,- 
A LARGE part of this country’s cor- 000, or $48.17 on the preferred and $6.86 
rates found poration securities is printed by the on the common, in the previous year. 


a redemption 
advances that 


i In spite of the trend in recent years 
toward convertible preferred stocks and 
= that may be called at the option cf 
company managements, there still are many 
swell known corporations that have non- 
callable issues outstanding. 


American Bank Note Company, and its 
business grew rapidly in the bull market 
of recent years that was accompanied by 
frequent stock splits that necessitated new 
certificates. 

The company has outstanding 89,913 
shares of 6 per cent. non-callable pre- 
ferred stock of $50 par value and 651,856 
shares of common of $10 par value. There 
is no funded debt. 

Net income for the first quarter this 
year amounted to $722,000, equal to $8.04 
a share on the preferred against $7.69 in 
the same period of 1929 Net income for 
1929 rose to $3,380,000, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $4.77 a common share, 
from $2,767,000, or $4.21 a share, in 1928. 

Liberal dividends have been paid on the 
common shares. 


HE leading producer of containers for 
packaged products in this country, the 
American Can Company has expanded its 
field of operations to all points of the 
country and has plants in Canada and in 
Hawaii. 
There are outstanding 412,333 shares of 


Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred since accumulations were 
cleared up in 1917 and for several years 
on the common, which was split up six 
for one in 1926 by a reduction in the par 
value to $25 and payment of a 50 per cent. 
stock dividend. 


RIMARILY a holding company, the 

American Metal Company is engaged 
in all branches of the metal industry. In 
recent years it has been strengthening its 
position in the mining field. 

A funded debt of about $20,000,000 is 
followed by 68,441 shares of 6 per cent. 
convertible preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 868,185 shares of common of no 
par. 

Net income last year rose to $3,252,000, 
equal to $47.53 a share on the preferred 
and to $3.23 a share on the common, from 
$2,651,000, or $26.52 on the preferred and 
$3.58 on the common, in 1928. The pre- 
ferred was outstanding only a part of 1928 


ANKING as one of the three largest 
.Lmanufacturers of snuff in this country, 
the American Snuff Company has a record 
of successful operations 
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for a generation. Its 
plants are located in the 
South, where the bulk 
of its sales is handled. 
Capitalization consists 
of 39,528 shares of 6 
per cent. preferred of 
$100 par value and 440; 
000 shares of common 
of $25 par value. Ther¢ 
is no funded debt. 
Net income last yea 
amounted to $2,109,000, 
equal to $53.04 a shaft 
on the preferred and 
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ferred and $17.65 a share on the $100 par 
yalue common outstanding in 1928. 


NOTHER unit in the tobacco indus- 

try, the American Tobacco Company, 
one of the country’s largest manufacturers 
of cigarettes, has reported a steady rise in 
earnings in recent years. 

The company, which recently announced 
plans for splitting its common shares on a 
two-for-one basis, has outstanding a funded 
debt of about $1,000,000, 526,997 shares of 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value and two classes of common 
804,848 shares of voting common and 
1,148,069 shares of non-voting class B 
stock, each of $50 par value. 

Net income rose last year to $30,182,000, 
equal to $57.31 on the preferred and $11.53 
a share on the common stock from $25,- 
016,000, or $47.47 on the preferred and 
$11.19 on the common in 1928, 


NE of the country’s leading producers 

of mechanical, electrical and pneu- 
matic railway signal apparatus, the General 
Railway Signal Company has a record of 
earnings somewhat better than the average 
‘n the railway equipment field. The Com- 
gany’s equipment is used all over the 
world. Business carried over from last year 
accounted for a good first quarter. 

Net income in the first three months 
of the year amounted to $511,000, equal to 
$18.05 a share on the preferred stock and 
$1.31 a share on the common, compared 
with $314,000, or $11.09 and 76 cents a 
share, respectively, in the corresponding 
period of 1929. Net income last year rose 
to $3,118,000, equivalent to $110.50 a share 
on the preferred and $8.25 a share on the 
common, compared with $2,048,000, or 
$72.29 and $5.25 a share, respectively, in 
1928, 

Capitalization consists of 28,334 shares 
of 6 per cent. preferred of $100 par value 
and 357,500 shares of no par common. 


() NE of the leading manufacturers in 
the country of starch, glucose, corn 
oil and syrup, the Corn Products Refining 
Company is an important consumer of 
corn. Its chief plants are in the Middle 
West. 

A funded debt of about $2,300,000 is 
followed by 250,000 shares of 7 per cent. 
preferred stock of $100 par value and 
2,530,000 shares of common stock of $25 
par value, 
Net income in the first quarter this year 
lell off to $3,152,000, or $12.61 a share on 
the preferred and $1.07 a share on the 
common from $3,435,000, or $13.74 and 
1.18 a share, respectively, in the corres- 
pending period of 1929. Net income last 
year set a new high record at $15,647,000, 
or $62.59 a share on the preferred stock 
and $5.49 a share on the common, com- 
bared with $12,745,000, or $50.98 and $4.35 
a share, respectively, in 1928. 


AS a producer of probably the largest 
part of this country’s crucible steel 
cutput, the Crucible Steel Company of 
merica is one of the leaders in the in- 
dustry, Its position has been greatly 
strengthened since the war. 
he company has a direct funded debt 
%f $10,000,000 and guarantees an: issue of 
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NEW YORK STATE stocks of Beneficial Industrial 
Loan Corporation can be pur- 
chased to yield an attractive 
income. 

Its business for May was up 


—nearly 4 of Pennsylvania, and 4% 
of New Jersey—areas of industrial 


and residential wealth—areas with 19%... first five months of 
stable and diversified sources of in- 1930 show gain of 11.7% over 
come. same 1929 period. 


Annual business has in- 


A sound investment in a utility creased every year for 16 years 
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Sound and profitable investing 
now, more than ever, depends 
upon proper selection of 
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Investors who will take ad- 
vantage of the attractive yields 
now prevailing will appreci- 
ate the information contained 
in this booklet. 
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about $4,000,000 first mortgage 5s of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company. Capi- 
talization consists of 250,000 shares of 7 
per cent. preferred of $100 par value and 
550,000 shares of common of $100 par. 
Net income rose last year to $8,162,000 
from $5,634,000 in 1928, equal to $32.65 a 
share un the preferred and $11.66 a share 
on the common last year, compared with 
$22.54 and $7.06, respectively, in 1928. 


T HE Hershey Chocolate Corporation is 
a leading manufacturer of chocolate 
and cocoa products and an important con- 
sumer of cocoa and sugar. 

Capitalization consists of two _ senior 
stocks, 86,925 shares of 6 per cent, prior 
preferred of $100 par value and 321,787 
shares of -convertible preference stock of 


no par value, as well as 678,213 shares of 
common stock of no par. There is no 
funded debt. 

Net income in the first quarter this 
year rose to $2,320,000 from $2,265,000 in 
the corresponding period of last year. This 
was equivalent to $6.81 a share on the 
preference stock and to $2.64 a share on 
the common, compared with $5.85 and $2.48 
a share, respectively, in the corresponding 
period of last year. Net income last year 
amounted to $7,435,000, or $21.36 on the 
preference stock and $7.65 a share on the 
common, compared with $6,456,000, or 
$16.25 and $6.05 a share, respectively, in 
1928. 

The preference stock is entitled to $% 
cumulative dividends and $1 extra before 
any payment on the common. 


Agricultural Prices Near Bottom 
Wheat Harvesting Begins With Prices 


Lowest in 16 Years 


By A. B. GENUNG 


BOY might have grown well to- 
A ward manhood without seeing the 

price of wheat as low as it is now, 
for the price this season has been at 
the lowest in 16 years and within an 
ace of the lowest in 23 years. The har- 
vest is in full swing now, moving up 
through Nebraska into the North. 

Threshing returns have been variable 
and in the Southwest rather poor. On the 
other hand, the quality of the grain through 
that section has proved high. Protein 
content in much of the wheat which 
came into market last month was high 
enough so that buyers were not disposed 
to pay much premium. 

American mills started out taking new 
wheat quite freely from the beginning 
of shipments last month. The story of 
low priced wheat is not one of domestic 
markets. It is a story of poor export 
demand. 

The low price naturally has not encour- 
aged farmers to hurry their wheat into 
market. The consequence is that ship- 
ments are not up to the early movement 
of many other years, notwithstanding that 
the crop has matured early and has been 
harvested so far under favorable condi- 
tions, for the most part.. Reports indi- 
cate that quite a good many farmers are 
using binders instead of the combines, 
partly because the stands of grain are so 
irregular and partly because they wish 
tu stack the grain and thresh it later when 
they can handle it at greater advantage. 


HE June reports indicated a wheat 

crop somewhat below the average in 
condition. These early estimates sug- 
gested a Winter wheat crop of about 
532,000,000 bushels, which would be some 
46,000,000 bushels below last year. Of 
this forecasted production, about 325,- 
000,000 bushels are hard red Winter (the 
Kansas and Nebraska wheat), 167,000,000 
bushels are soft red Winter (the east- 
ern type), and about 40,000,000 bushels 
white Winter (Pacific Coast type). 

World supplies of old wheat are still 
heavy but are perhaps 100,000,000 bushels 





less than a year ago. The shrinkage rep- 
resents mainly Argentina’s smaller crop. 
It was from that country that we were 
meeting an enormous competitive supply 
a year ago this time. 

Supplies in Europe are running low 
but they have gotten along so far with 
a relatively. small amount of American 
wheat. France now has an import tarif 
of 85% cents a bushel, Italy 8634 cents, 
Germany 98% cents. Wheat imports in 
Spain are prohibited so long as the price 
in any month is below $1.76% a bushel. 


ACK of the wheat situation lies a lar- 

ger fact which is now familiar to busi- 
ness men everywhere. The world is un- 
dergoing a period of decline in the genera 
level of prices. The majority of econom- 
ists, perhaps, explain this by essentially 
a theory of overproduction. Certain others 
see herein a reflection of the relative 
shrinkage in the amount of gold in mone- 
tary use. 

Whatever the explanation, during such 
periods prices of raw materials and espe- 
cially products of the soil are first to sut- 
fer. That is happening now. It is mt 
merely a fall in wheat. It is not merely 
an American episode. A _ wide list 0 
commodities has sagged, as _ everyont 
knows. 

This has happened all over the world 
It has hit especially the countries pre 
ducing surplus raw materials. In minor 
degree, we are seeing some of the defla- 
tion effects of 1920 repeated. In Kanss 
City the talk centers about cheap whet 
In New Orleans it is about cheap co 
ton. In San Paulo, Brazil, it is abott 
low coffee. In Singapore it is low rib 
ber. 

Once again the farmer finds his prod: 
ucts selling down at distress levels whil 
his production costs—wages, feed, equlr 
ment, overhead charges—all lag at high 
points. 

Take the case of butter, which is 
of agriculture’s finished products. Usi 
the pre-war years for common compa 
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son,.the price of butter lately has aver- 
aged about 30 per cent. above pre-war. 
But the price of grain feeds to Eastern 
dairymen averaged 44 per cent. above pre- 
war. Farm wages were 86 per cent. above 
pre-war. Farm taxes are about 160 per 
cent. above pre-war. The final item in 
this picture is that the quantity of butter 
ir cold storage broke all records all this 
Spring. 


ATURALLY, popular interest turns 

toward the Farm Board, especially in 
the wheat and cotton situation. The Board 
finally set up a stabilization corporation 
for cotton, similar to that dealing in wheat. 
Whether it will undertake substantial 
market operations in cotton when the new 
crop comes along is a matter of conjec- 
ture. General opinion seems to be that 
the stabilization corporation will devote its 
efforts primarily to helping with the cot- 
ton handled by the co-operative market- 
ing organizations. The Board undoubtedly 
gained some valuable experience in its 
wheat market operations. 

The reappointment of Chairman Legge 
to the Farm Board has been well received, 
generally, through the agricultural re- 
gions. He is universally regarded as the 
strong man in the picture. 


Personalities 


T. F. Paradise, assistant treasurer of 
the New York, New Haven. & Hartford 
Railroad, for twenty-seven years, and with 
a service record of forty-eight years, suc- 
ceeds Augustus S. May as treasurer. Mr. 
May is retiring after fifty-seven years’ 
service. 

Thomas Campbell, president of the 
Campbell Farming Corporation, has left 
for Russia, at the invitation of the Soviet 
Government, to inspect the growing crops, 
reported as covering hundreds of millions 
of acres, and to see at close range the 
system of collectivization of farms. In Feb- 
ruary, 1928, Mr. Campbell spent a week 
in Russia, both in an advisory capacity 
for the Soviet Government, and for per- 
sonal observation. 

Francis O. Ayres, first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
was elected a’ member of the Advisory 
Board of the 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
office of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


N. Y. S. E. Brokers’ Loans Decline 


ORE than $1,000,000,000 of borrowed 

funds were released during the 
sustained decline in the stock market last 
month, according to the monthly com- 
pilation of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The official figures showed 
that brokers’ loans in that period fell 
from $4,747,831,912 to $3,727,711,289, a 
net decrease of $1,020,120,623. 

This reduction in the borrowings of 
Stock Exchange member firms is the great- 
st on record, with the exception of the 
drop of $2,092,226,099 last November and 
of $2,440,599,111 last October, covering 
the period of the market collapse. The 
loan total at the end of June, the Stock 
xchange revealed, stood at the lowest 
figure since the end of August, 1927. 
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Full Lots — 


(100 share orders) 


We offer prompt service in 
the execution of orders to 
buy or sell in 100 share lots. 


The same attention is also 
given to the execution of 


Odd Lot Orders 


Traders will find helpful in- 


formation in our handbook on 
Trading Methods 


Sent on request with our 
latest Market Letter. 
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hold these stocks? 


sy HE outlook for the stocks listed 
below is discussed in our cur- 
rent Stock Market Bulletins, copies 
of which will be sent to you free of 
charge. 


If you hold or are interested in any of 
the following securities, our current Bul- 
letins should prove of great value in the 
present uncertain period when the average 
investor sees many stocks making new lows. 


The stocks discussed are: 


Sears Roebuck Cudahy Packing 
Montgomery Ward National Acme 
General Electric Niles-Bement- Pond 
Westinghouse Electric f+ ~0h Samaaa 
Standard Oil of N. J. 

Union Carbide & 
Standard Oil of Calif. Gerken 
Phillips Petroleum Simmons Co. 
American Tobacco International Harvester 
Armour Caterpillar Tractor 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Also an 
interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” Just address: 


INvestors RESEARCH BurRgAu, INc. 
Div. 700, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















CORPORATIONS! 


Are you planning to add to your Executive 


Staff in the fall? 


Now is the time to start 


investigating, interviewing and selecting men. 


If you have an employment problem, write us. 
We have executives on file to fit specific 


positions. 


EXECUTIVES! 


Are you planning to seek a new connection in 
the fall? Now is the time to start making your 
contacts. This is YOUR Service, established for 


YOUR Benefit. 


Let us assist you with your 


employment problem. 


ForBEsS EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 




















What is the 


Key to 


Successful 


ino?e 
nvesting 2 
Why Do Some Men Accumulate 
Wealth More Readily Than Others 


Most men with large fortunes started 
with moderate capital. But they 
learned the secret of accumulating 
earnings and avoiding losses. 





They closely followed certain 
known principles, and a definite in- 
vestment plan. They based their 
opinions on facts and advice which 
you can easily secure. 


We will gladly explain these prin- 
ciples, an tell you how, thru Bab- 
son’s Reports, our investment plan 
can help you minimize risks and 
earn maximum profits. Send for 


Free booklet Now! 
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Can You ANSWER ? 


IF A company showed better 
results than its competitors over a 
period of time as far as net earnings 
are concerned, would it necessarily 
indicate good management? 

If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


MCNEEL INSTITUTE 


of Investment Education, Ine. 
126 Newbury Street - Boston 
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(\ORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Tobacco Co.—Sold 558,000,- 
000 more Lucky Strike cigarettes in 
May than in same month a year ago. 
May gain brought increase for first five 
months of 1930 to 2,384,000,000 over 
first five months of 1929. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 87% cents 


on common, placing issue on a $3.50- 


annual basis, compared with $7 paid pre- 
viously. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Closed 
shops from July 1 to July 21, affecting 
5,300 employees. Recently a _ five-day 
week was inaugurated with the aim of 
distributing employment. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Ernst & Ernst 
will direct work of between 30 and 40 
auditors and appraisers investigating 
books and records of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., to gather data demanded by op- 
ponents of merger of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. with Bethlehem, for use in 
injunction suit. 


Cities Service Co.—Offering new issue 
of $118,115,600 5 per cent. debentures, 
due 1950. Inasmuch as debenture issue 
was offered by subscription to common 
stockholders of Cities Service Company, 
present financing will consist of only 
that portion of issue which was not sub- 
scribed for by stockholders. Proceeds 
will be applied to construction expendi- 
tures, additional investments, extensions 
and additions to properties, and to re- 
imburse company for advance already 
made for these purposes. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co., subsidiary, received 
$1,533,796 government contract for 192 
engines. 

Dictograph Products Co.—Resumed 
dividends on common with declaration 
of quarterly disbursement of 25 cents, 
payable July 15 to holders of record 
July 1. 

duPont (E. I. de Nemours & Co.)— 
Perfected seven new dyestuffs which 
will soon be placed on the market. 


Electric Bond & Share Co.—Carrying 
its investigation of company as far as 
it could without authority from courts, 
Federal Trade Commission took a re- 
cess in its public utility inquiry until 
next Fall. 

Erie Railroad Co.—Inaugurated high 
speed passenger service with gas-electric 
locomotive operation on Rochester divi- 
sion. 

Ford Motor Co.—Added new De Luxe 
Phaeton to its line, listing at $625. 

General Motors Corp.—Sold to Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Corp., the plant of Jaxon 
Steel Products Co. 


Great Northern Railway Co.—lInter- 
state Commerce Commission unanimous- 
ly granted permission to this company 
and Western Pacific Railroad Co., oper- 
ating subsidiary of Western Pacific 
Railroad Corp., to construct new lines 
in northern California which would en- 
able Great Northern to extend its lines 
into San Francisco. Approximately $14,- 
936,000, will be spent on the new ex- 
tensions, $10,000,000 of which will be 
provided by Western Pacific and re- 
mainder by Great Northern. Extension 
was opposed by Southern Pacific Co. 
and Union Pacific Railroad Co. Peti- 
tion filed with I. C. C. in behalf of 
State of Minnesota asks reopening of 
merger case of Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific and withdrawal of per- 
mission which those two corporations 
obtained for consolidation. 


Grigsby-Grunow Co.—Filed suit in 
Federal Court in Kansas City to recover 
triple damages, amounting to $30,000,000, 
from Radio Corp. of America, General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co., RCA-Victor Corp. and RCA 
Radiotron Co., Inc. Among charges are 
that defendants created a pool of pat- 
ents and thus illegally compelled pay- 
ment. of royalties amounting to almost 
$6,000,000 from company. 


Indiana Limestone Co.—Profit in six 
months ended May 31, 1930, was report- 
ed at $1,025,925, available for depreci- 
ation and interest, against $719,758 in 
corresponding period in previous year. 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.—Bucharest cable said Rumanian 
Government had drafted a bill to be 
presented to Parliament for leasing Ru- 
manian telephone system to this com- 
pany. 

North American Co.—Stockholders on 
Aug. 6 vote on increase in common and 
preferred stock. Will also be asked to 
vote on proposal to extend and renew 
corporate existence of company for a 
period of 50 years beginning June 14, 
1940, and terminating June 14, 1990. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co—In order 
to complete facilities for distribution of 
natural gas to its entire system, has 
filed an application with California Rail- 
road Commission, asking for authority 
to construct transmission lines in the 
North Bay area, which are to connect 
up with existing facilities. 

Penny (J. C.) Co.—Announced a gen- 
eral price revision on merchandise of 
staple character, in some _ instances 
amounting to as much as 30 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—Authorized by 
I. C. C. to acquire and operate Western 
New York & Pennsylvania Railway :un- 
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der a 999-year lease effective July 1, 
1930. 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 


Entered Cali- 
fornia fields with lease of a large tract 
of 4,500 acres, according to reports. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Direct- 
ors voted to renew offer of seven shares 
for six Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. shares for a period from 
July 1 to Aug. 15. Standard Oil of In- 
diana now owns 93 per cent. of class A 
stock, 79 per cent. of Class B and 83 
per cent. of common stock of Pan 
American. 


Tobacco Products Corp.—Resumed 
dividends on class A stock by declara- 
tion of quarterly payment of 20 cents. 


United States Steel Corp.—H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., subsidiary, purchased the 
Washington Coal & Coke Co. Consider- 
ation said to be $3,000,000. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.—Is 
going extensively into business of mak- 
ing industrial and commercial pictures 
of an entertaining and educational value. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Through subsidiary, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co., joined with group 
of Spanish financial and industrial lead- 
ers in formation of a new company, 
known as Constructora Nacional Maqui- 
naria Electrica, and capitalized at 12,- 
000,000 pesetas, to manufacture electric 
generators, motors, transformers and 
cther electrical apparatus in Spain. 








Favorable Report for Last Year 


HE market value of the investments 
owned by Hydro-Electric Securities 
Corporation as of December 31, 1929, 
amounted to $79,194,533, as compared with 
$51,420,711 on December 31, 1928, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the company. 
During 1929 the company received through 
issuance of 181,372 shares of common 
stock under option, approximately $4,- 
Allowing for this additional capital, the 
net increase in the value of the com- 
pany’s investments during 1929 was ap- 
proximately $23,300,000, or more than 45 
per cent. This increase in the value of in- 
vestments compares with a net decrease 
of 12 per cent. in the stock market aver- 
ages and, considering the drastic Novem- 
ber decline in stock prices, is a favorable 
showing. 

Clement Ehret, vice-president in charge 
of Future Demands Department, has been 
elected executive vice-president of the In- 
ternational Scale Company division of the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

C. D. Newell, of Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany of New York, was elected chairman 
of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. W.C. D’Arcy, of St. Louis, 
Was elected vice-president, and Henry T. 
Ewald, of Detroit, member-at-large on the 
executive board. 


Joseph Johnson has resigned as Com- 
missioner of Public Works in Manhattan, 
tw York, to accept a position with Win- 
field Sheehan, general manager of the Fox 
Film Corporation. 








Constant growth over 
a long period of years 
is the surest criterion 


of the integrity of a 


company and the 


worth of its product. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


Member New York Clearing House Association 























A Review 


containing analyses and charts on 


Houston Oil 
McKeesport Tin Plate 
International Hydro-Electric 
American Power & Light 
Bendix Corporation 
Drug, Ince. 

General American Tank Car 
Sinclair Oil 
Standard Brands 
Warren Brothers 
F. W. Woolworth Company 


will be mailed upon request. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


20 Broad St. New York 




















REAL 
BARGAINS? 


A year ago—in the summer of 1929—in- 
vestors were eagerly buying stocks, based 
on their tremendous long pull possibilities. 

Now, these same stocks are selling from 
one-quarter to one-third of their mid-1 
prices. 

Do they now present the biggest bargain 
opportunities in years? If so, what issues? 
This question is answered, specific recom- 
mendations given, in a N Advisory 
Bulletin, just released. IT IS MOST 
IMPORTANT. 


Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FJL-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














Just Off the Press! 





1930 Edition 











This booklet of over 20U 
pages containing iatest avail- 
able financial statements, 
earnings reports and other 
statistical data on 
185 Leading American 
Investment Trusts 


Will be sent upon request. 


Address Dept. F-7 for Copy 


Steelman & Birkins 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Hanover 7500-5973 


Hartford Meriden Bridgeport 
Uptown New York Waterbury 
Syracuse New Haven Providence 

















6% Interest guaranteed PLUS 
share in PROFITS of prosper- 
ous personal finance business 





The American Cash Credit Ass'n, 
successful subsidiaryof National 
Cash Credit Ass'n, offers in- 
vestors above-average Opportu- 
nity for income and growth 
through its 6% guaranteed GOLD DEBENTURE 
PARTICIPATING BONDS. Write for Circular ‘R’ 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 














The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY | 
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Trust Stockholders Dissatisfied 


Many Blame Management as Values 
Shrink—Trend Towards Dividend Basts 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


f §NHAT many owners of investment 
iT trust common stocks are dissatisfied 

with them is an open secret. Some 
of these investors opened their investment 
careers by purchasing an investment trust 
security because of the fact that they rep- 
resented, seemingly, the safest type of in- 
vestment. But there have also been 
numerous individuals who purchased such 
stocks at near the peak prices of last 
year, not on an _ investment basis, but 
rather with the hope to sell at a profit 
within a short time. The break caught 
them, like all investors, unawares. 

Instead of investment trust securities 
withstanding the tide, their quotations 
have traveled downward even faster than 
the general market. In many cases it is 
possible to buy the common stocks of 
well-sponsored investment trusts at a sub- 
stantial discount from their actual liquidat- 
ing values. This discount has steadily in- 
creased, due to the sentiment towards in- 
vestment trusts of the general manage- 
ment type. 

All this is to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, for investment trusts gener- 
ally have not acted quite as favorably as 
was hoped. The reasons are many and 
need not be discussed here. Suffice it to 
say that the value of the trust stocks 
must be translated not in terms of a few 
months, but rather over a period of years; 
not as a short-term speculation, but as a 
long-term investment. Just as British in- 
vestment trusts successfully weathered a 
similar period of discouragement and fall- 
ing market values in the 1890s, so will the 
majority of our well managed American 
investment trusts come through these try- 
ing times successfully and with profit to 
their holders. 


TI. HE real danger to our American 

trusts does not lie in their present 
unpopularity, nor in their falling market 
values. It is to be especially regretted 
that there exists a certain class of so- 
called investors who are not thinking the 
matter out logically and bearing with the 
times in good grace. 

There are certain individuals of this 
type who, finding their trust holding has 
depreciated, immediately conclude that the 
trust has been mismanaged and broadcast 
to the four winds that they suspect the 
worst of the managers of the trust, as 
regards integrity, ability and so forth. 

They do not realize that such markets 
as recently predominated represent the 
very times astute investors make the most 
money, by furnishing them with buying 
opportunities at extremely low prices. All 
they can short-sightedly see is the present 
poor period, rather than the full long- 
term viewpoint. 

Instead of adopting a proper and sen- 
sible attitude, many such holders of in- 
vestment trust securities are molesting 
and annoying the trusts’ managements. 


and in many cases even threatening re- 
ceiverships. They forget that litigation is 





not only expensive, but would bring hard- 
ships on all involved shareholders, because 
they would have to actually realize their 
heretofore paper losses, and have no op- 
portunity to recoup them out of the 
expected market recovery of this coming 
Fall and Winter. 

Another point often overlooked is that a 
thousand dollars of sound book value in 
the hands of an individual investor would 
not be worth very much as an investment 
unit; whereas, combined with hundreds of 
other thousand dollars in an investment 
fund of three or four millions, it has a 
decided premium value in the money mar- 
ket. Many trusts which conserve and build 
up their book values for the next few 
months will have opportunities of merg- 
ing with larger and well-managed trusts 
on at least a book-value basis, and in ad- 
dition to this book-value, would reap any 
advantage that the better-known, larger 
trusts would have in the way of market 
value above book-value. 


T HE action of the Lehman Corpora- 
tion and the Third National Inves- 
tors in placing their capital stock on a 
cash dividend basis last month, defines a 
trend of the larger trusts towards the 
establishment of their stocks on a divi- 
dend-paying basis. 

There are still many non-dividend pay- 
ing trusts which contend it is illogical to 
pay dividends to the investor, when the 
management through its investment ex- 
perts could reinvest this money to a much 
better advantage than the investor him- 
self. Such money, reinvested, would add 
a greater appreciation in the book value 
of the securities. 

The major argument in opposition to 
this line of thought, is that the fact re- 
mains that in the current market invest- 
ment trust stocks have not shown a market 
appreciation sufficient to close the gap be- 
tween their market value and their higher 
liquidating values. Therefore, in a period 
where market appreciation is slow, a divi- 
dend is an added attraction. 

The New York Stock Exchange, in its 
most recent ruling regarding the dividend 
policies of investment trusts, stated: 

“Not to pay any cash or stock divi- 
dends on common stock when such divi- 
dends, plus the amount by which the 
current value of securities held shall be 
less than their cost, exceed the earned 
surplus and undivided profits, without at 
the time of the payment of such divi- 
dends sending to stockholders a state- 
ment, in a form which has been ap- 
proved by the committee on stock list, 
setting forth clearly the net impairment 
which will exist after the payment 0 

such dividends, stated both in aggregate 
dollars and dollars per share of com- 

mon stock . . .” 

This ruling will go a long way to elim 
inate any abuses (among listed trusts 4 
least) by which trusts may pay out cash 
as dividends to the impairment of ca 
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JULY 15, 1930 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Missed It 

I was invited to play golf by an elderly 
gentleman who had recently taken up the 
game. The ninth hole nearly paralleled a 
road and was about 190 yards in length, 
par 3. 

As we approached the tee a farmer friend 
of my host was passing. He stopped to 
watch us drive and made a few pointed 
aspersions on his friend’s ability. Our host 
invited him to play the hole and see if he 
could do better. The farmer had never 
had a club in his hand and refused. There- 
upon the host jeered at him and finally 
stung him into playing the hole. 

He took a stance and fiddled about end- 
lessly before he finally lunged at the ball. 
The ball described a perfect arc, landed 
just short of the green and rolled right for 
the pin. Everyone congratulated the far- 
mer, told him he was a wonder. He said 
nothing at all, and when we reached the 
green there was his ball about three feet 
from the cup. He looked at it a moment 
and then said, “—!—-?——-!!—-Missed it!” 
$5 prize to W. C. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee 


A Reasonable Question 

Shouting had been going on behind the 
closed door of the under-manager’s office 
for quite ten minutes. The managing di- 
rector was getting tired of it. 

“What’s all the noise about?” he in- 
quired of the clerk. 

“Mr. Stanton is talking to London, sir.” 

“Then why on earth can’t he use the 
telephone ?”—Prize of Forses book to M. 
J. Guelat, Oil City, Pa. 


Just Like Nellie 


“Mamma, I’se got a stomach-ache,” said 
Nellie, six years old. 

“That’s because your stomach is empty; 
you've been without your lunch. You'd feel 
better if you had something in it.” 

That afternoon the minister called and 
in conversation complained of a severe 
headache. 

“That’s because it’s empty,” said Nellie. 
“You'd feel better if you had something 
in it..—Prize of Forses book to A. G. 
Brenchel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Delight to the Eye 

_ “What time does the next train come 
in?” asked Edward, aged six, of the old 
tural station agent. 

_“Why, you little rascal, I’ve told you five 
times that it comes in at 4.44.” 

“I know it,” replied Edward, “but I like 
to see your whiskers wobble when you 
say “4.44” ”_Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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Invest in the World’s Business ... 
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‘Tw investments of this nation or any 
nation are divided fundamentally among 
utilities, governmentals, industrials, fi- 
nance, real estate, transportation, mines 


and oils. 


A SECURITY in the United Investment 
Assurance System is a composite invest- 
ment in the world’s business covering all 
these fields . . . selected and analyzed, 
balanced and diversified by expert finance 
managers .. . to yield a safe, consistent, 


permanent income. 


Founders Seeurities Trust 
Fiscal Agent 


National Union 
Bank Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Thirty Broad St. 
New York 
/ Wa 





Every investor should read our new booklet—“Is it Impossible?” 
It will be mailed without obligation upon request. 
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EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. " 
No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. 


Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in half inch multiples. Cash basis only. 
We reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 








THIS MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


should make him particularly valuable to a 
corporation of the first rank. College gradu- 
ate, thorough business training, fifteen years 
as newspaper reporter, editor, publicity and 
advertising, public relations in all its phases, 
and executive heading large organization. 
Nationwide acquaintance, excellent  refer- 
ences. He is 39, married, Christian. Will 
make salary sacrifice for permanent connec- 
tion with progressive and expanding com- 
pany. B-226, Forbes, New York. 





JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


Man having ten years experience with Public 
Utility purchasing, stores control, office manage- 
ment, desires to locate with industrial, not 
necessarily in purchasing work, where there is 
opportunity for advancement. Executive ability, 
would fit splendidly as assistant to executive in 
handling details of organization. Thirty years 
old. 6-225, Forbes, New York. 











Purchasing Agent 


With last connection eight years. Purchases cover 
almost every conceivable commodity, largest items 
of which have been Machinery, Iron, Steel, Cop- 
per, Brass, Furniture, Hardware. Have organized 
departments and managed general office. College 
education, travelled extensively. Age 37. Seeking 
good opportunity, permanent advancement rather 
than salary essential. B-227, Forbes, New York. 








CORPORATIONS 


Write us about your em- 
ployment problems. 
We have executives on file 
to fit the specific position. 
The Director 


Forses Executive Personnel 
Service 





I AM SEEKING 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


to connect with a progressive organiza- 
tion needing an Assistant to its Treasurer 
or Comptroller. Ten years experience in 
general and financial accounting. Exten- 
sive training and experience in statistical 
work. College graduate. Age 34. B-228, 
Forbes, New York. 

















WANTED: ENERGETIC SALES 
DIRECTOR 


Are you in position to travel—organize sales 
force, and create sales for a proposition with an 
even stronger appeal than ‘“‘the Daily Dozen?’ 
Experience in marketing books and kindred line 
essentian. Advantageous contract, five figure earn- 
ings, and eventual stock bonus. McFerrin Insti- 
tute, Orlando, Florida. 
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A) Lefcourt Realty Corp. \ 


Preferrea LAN Dividend 
) 


Stock Number 11 
ae 


The Board of Directors of the 
Lefcourt Realty Corp. has this 
day declared the 11th regular 
consecutive quarterly dividend 
of 75c per share on the Cumu- 
lative Preference Stock, pay- 
able July 15th, 1930, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business July 7th, 1930. 

A. E. LEFCOURT, Pres. 

LOUIS HAAS, Treas. 

™~ New York, June 19th, 1930 al 














J) Lefcourt Realty Corp.\ 


Common aa Quarterly 


Stock cs Dividend 
The Board of Directors of the 
Lefcourt Realty Corp. has this 
day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable August 
15th, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 5th, 1930. 


A. E. LEFCOURT, Pres. 
LOUIS HAAS, Treas. 
.% New York, June 19th, 1930 f 














AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
June 24, 1930, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134% (37% cents per share of $25 par) 
on the Preferred stock, and a dividend of 62% 
cents per share on the Common stock, both 
payable August ,1, 1930, to holders of record 
at 2 o’clock P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on 
July 17, 1930. 

The transfer books of the Preferred and Com- 
mon stock will be closed at 2 o’clock P.'M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on July 17, 1930, and 
remain closed until 9 o’clock A. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, on Angee 1, 1930. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 














The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., June 18, 1930. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, 
for the three months ending June 30, 1930, 
from the net profits of the Company, a dividend 
of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred Stock 
of the Company. 

he Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company, a dividend of one 
and three-quarters (134) per cent. on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company. 

Both dividends are payable September 2, 1930, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on July 19, 1930. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 

G. F. MAY, Secretary. 





National Power & Light Company 
$6 Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared 
for payment August 1, 1930, to holders of record 
at the close of business July 15, 1 

A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock Dividend 
A dividend of twenty-five cents a share on the 
Common of Electric Power & Light Corporation 


has been declared for payment August 1, 1930, 
to stockholders of record July 12, 1930. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 12 
A quarterly dividend (No. 12) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on August 15th, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


July 24th, 1930. 
; J. F. LANE, Secretary 
Chicago, June 20, 1930. 





INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 

DIVIDEND NUMBER 31 
The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable July 
31st, 1930, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 15th, 1930. 

OHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, June 14th, 1930. 





Electric Bond and Share Company 
$5 Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Company has been declared for 
payment on August 1, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on July 10, 1930. 

E. P. SUMMERSON, Secretary. 

















AMERICAN Water Works 
#0 LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) a share, payable in cash, on 
the common stock of the Company, has 
been declared payable August 15, 1930, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 25, 1930. 

An additional dividend on the common 
stock, payable in common stock at the 
rate of 1/40th of one share on each share 
of such stock outstanding, has been de- 
clared payable on August 15, 1930, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 25, 1930. 




















W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 
































AMERICAN Water Works 
ax LECTRIC-( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
r share on the $6 Series, First Pre- 
erred Stock of the Company, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1930, has 
been declared payable October 1, 1930, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 11, 1930. 
W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 












































Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 














